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FOREWORD 
Ti news that the English Dominican monthly BLackrriars 


intends to devote a number specially to Germany and its 

problems has given me great joy. After 12 years of severe 
trials under the persecution of the National Socialists and amidst 
the untold difficulties of the post-war period German Catholicism 
is ever more turning its gaze towards other lands in order to share 
in the aspirations of Catholics abroad, to learn from the experiences 
of other nations, and to bind itself ever more closely with them in 
the spirit of Christ’s Universal Church. To save the world at a time 
when atheistic communism is threatening to overrun Europe and 
the rest of the world, it is absolutely necessary for all Catholics to be 
of one mind and to work as a community in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. I hope sincerely that this special number of your periodicai 
will help to increase this brotherly love amongst the Catholics of 
different nations. 

I thank the editors for their deeply charitable concern for the 
manifold spiritual and material needs of the German people. It also 
provides me with a most welcome opportunity to send my warmest 
thanks to the English Catholics for all the help which they have 
given to us and to our people. We wish to express our faith in our 
unity of prayer, in our common love for our holy mother, the 
Church, and in our undivided loyalty to our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII. 

Minster, 11 May 1949. FEMICHAEL, Bishop of Minster. 


BLACKFRIARS 


EDITORIAL 


Ny attempt, such as the present number of BLackFRriars is 
Avtine to direct the attention of English readers towards 

Germany and towards the great need in that country for help 
from outside is bound to be very limited in its scope, and can 
scarcely do more than touch the surface. The complexity of the 
German situation defies slick and short analysis; for it is true that 
there are many Germanies. Not only must we take into account 
that ‘other Germany’ upon which something has been written since 
the war, the Germany which resisted Hitler and numbered such 
men as Cardinal von Galen, Niemdller, the Schons, and many whose 
names will never even be known. Our understanding must also reach 
out towards those who are less obviously to be admired, or even 
liked, those who did not grasp the issues so clearly but found them- 
selves ranged alongside that diabolical power, Nazism. Such under- 
standing is perhaps made easier when we begin to wonder how 
quickly most of us in this country would have come to detect the 
Devil at work in similar circumstances. It is no accident that one 
of the most popular plays in post-war Germany bears the title 
‘The Devil’s General’; a closer knowledge of that country’s experi- 
ence may save us from having to wait until after we have been 
possessed before an English playwright tells us what has been 
happening to us, as Zuckmayer has done for Germans. 

And even if the kind foreword by Cardinal von Galen’s successor 
at Miinster, Bishop Keller, and the other articles by Germans do 
not produce the effect which one hopes for in this country, the fact 
that they have been published here will be a sign to the Germans 
themselves that the British daily press is not entirely representa- 
tive of British public opinion. Unfortunately the daily press does 
to an alarming extent form public opinion, and Germany has not 
been given a good press. When one of our most popular dailies, for 
instance, introduces its front-page account of the recent elections 
in headlines wherein the name of Hitler is placed next to the equally 
explosive word ‘Catholics’, it would be surprising if some of the 
paper’s readers did not fall for the assumption that Adenauer or 
Schumacher are potential Hitlers. When the same paper also goes 
on to publish vivid pictures of the wining and dining that is possible 
in a country which was defeated in the war it is only natural that 
the average Britisher should begin to think of himself as worse off 
than the Germans. The inference that the present Labour Govern- 
ment is responsible for his unfavourable position is not explicitly 
proposed to the reader; it is even possible that he is not expected to 
make the inference, but conversations in buses and railway trains 
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prove that he does make it. And one finds oneself back again in the 
dangerous situation where the cause of international friendship is 
subordinated to political jugglery, and national hatred becomes a 
weapon for the power politicians. 

It is not easy to see how this ignorance on the part of the general 
public is to be overcome until there is far more intertraffic than at 
present between the two countries. Amongst Catholics very praise- 
worthy efforts to facilitate visits have been made by the Newman 
Association, in particular, and the results have justified the Newman 
Association’s policy of concentrating on Germany. Catholics have 
returned from their visits with a much firmer grasp of what action 
will be necessary in this country if we are to maintain the Church 
against threats from the totalitarian state. Here it is we who are 
the learners and the German Catholics who are the teachers. Already 
the decisive stand of the German bishops in refusing to compromise 
on the question of the Catholic schools shows that they themselves 
are no longer in any doubt as to the unwisdom of hoping for any- 
thing from the half-promises of politicians. English Catholics are 
now going to be faced with a very similar situation; fortunately the 
lessons of the Nazi régime mean that they are not without a lead. 

Still the percentage even of the Catholic population which is 
reached by such methods must remain small. The steep falling-off 
in the number of parcels sent to various organisations for the relief 
of Germany suggests that it is very small; the articles in the daily 
press seem to have been more effective. What the answer is would 
be difficult to say. There seems to be no other way to gather a true 
impression of the situation than to go to the country—and to live 
with the people, not to live in hotels frequented by those very 
people who preserved their comfort under the Reich and have 
managed to insinuate themselves into favour with occupation 
régimes. Amongst many sections of the population one will find 
that the need for food and clothing is almost as great as ever. 
Workers in the industrial districts not only cannot afford to visit 
the hotels and patronise the glittering shops, frequently they can 
scarcely pay for their basic rations. Amongst the homeless people 
who have to live in bunkers in Stuttgart, sweating underground in 
windowless concrete cells, one notices no enthusiasm for an inde- 
pendent Germany; there is even a feeling that they have rather 
more to hope for from the occupation régime than from the potential 
leaders of Germany, who will continue to encourage ‘free enter- 
prise’, building more and more shops and offices when justice 
requires that they should build houses. 

This is one of the reasons why there is so little political comment 
in this present number, that the range of political play in present- 
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day Germany is so narrowly restricted by the hard facts of economic 
and social conditions. And there is a special danger of politics being 
turned into a game when the position of the various parties is so 
indeterminate as at present, when there is so much opportunity 
for management by careerists. But another reason, besides the 
desire to concentrate upon the fundamentals of religious and social 
life, is that Germany nowadays presents problems which can only 
be solved within a European framework. It is impossible to discuss 


German internal politics, for instance, without raising such ques-: 


tions as démontage, French control of the Saar, the possibility of 
European Federation, and so forth. The events in Bonn and the 
events in Strasburg are intimately linked. To have attempted any 
commentary upon the German elections, that is to say, would have 
proved too complicated and would have involved too many hypo- 
theses about the future of Europe. 

This short editorial, then, is simply intended to explain why so 
many aspects of German life have been ignored, and to introduce 
articles written by Germans themselves. It may not be inappro- 
priate, however, for an Englishman to call to mind that it was one 
of our greatest saints, St Boniface, who first brought the Faith to 
large areas of Germany, and that perhaps-more is to be hoped from 
his intercession, and from that of the patron of Germany, St 
Michael, than from the many fine speeches about democracy which 
have been delivered since the fall of Hitler. 

D.N. 


GERMAN CATHOLICISM AMIDST THE RUINS’ 


HE Church in the early days of 1945 was no longer the same 

as the Church of 1932, and we shall pay heavily for any failure 
on our part to recognise the importance of this fact. On the 

one hand the Church has suffered the loss of almost everything that 
is normally associated with the Faith as it is practised in the family 
and in the parish; its scaffolding and its organisations have almost 
all been destroyed. Nor can the Church in Germany be entirely 
exonerated from the accusation of having failed over long periods of 
recent history to provide the nation with spiritual leadership and 
from its guilt on this account. But there is another side to the 
picture. New life has been poured into the Church by the blood 
of its martyrs, it has been purified by a flow of superhuman suffer- 
ing, and it has undergone an interior rejuvenation. A generous 


1 Translated by permission of the editor of Orbis Catholicus, in which this article 
originally appeared in April 1949. 
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GERMAN CATHOLICISM AMIDST THE RUINS 505 
missionary spirit is animating many of its members who have 
rediscovered the meaning and the richness of the Christian com- 
munity; it can claim a trained, if small, élite, joyously prepared 
for sacrifices, who have it in them to serve as leaven for the masses. 

At the same time as the Third Reich was brought low, the philoso- 
phy which had inspired that Reich, its ersatz religion, also came to 
an end. Millions of people were ready to entrust whatever hope 
and faith they had left to the Church because it had proved itself 
wiser, mightier and more enduring than their idol, the State. Yet 
there should be no illusions about the nature of this return to 
Christianity. Alongside numerous quite genuine and really profound 
conversions one finds many cases of sheer opportunism, of peopie 
with a keen eye for the main chance who are not really repentant. 
who have experienced little interior change and acquired no fresh 
vision. 

Leaving aside the reasons which prompted the masses to look 
so hopefully towards the Church for some message, it is clear that 
there was no corresponding response on the Church’s part in bring- 
ing that message home to the masses. But this is no place in which 
to lay the blame for this inability, which is partly due to being 
behind the times, partly to a complete ignorance of how ordinary 
people have to face their everyday lives, and partly because no one 
produced any plans to anticipate the need. 


TERRITORIAL CHANGES 

A single glance at the changes in the ecclesiastical geography 
of Germany is enough to show the revolution which has been 
brought about. Altogether, in 1912, there were twenty-five dioceses 
in Germany. Two of these have completely vanished, Ermland in 
East Prussia and its episcopal seat in Frauenberg, and the ‘free 
prelacy in Schneidermiihl. All that remains of the archbishopric 
of Breslau is a small area to the west of the Neisse which is respon- 
sible for some 180,000 Catholics and is nowadays being administered 
from Gérlitz. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of a speedy and fundamental 
reconstruction of diocesan organisation has been, and still is, the 
division of the country into various zones. No fewer than ten bishop- 
rics have zone boundaries running through them: Freiburg, Rotten- 
burg, Mainz, Limburg, Fulda, Wiirzburg, Paderborn, Cologne, 
Osnabriick and Berlin. The difficulties have been increased by the 
recent division of the country into provinces (Lander), a division 
which has frequently been carried out on a quite haphazard basis. 
Consequently the Bishop of Osnabriick, for instance, has to keep 
in contact with five different provincial authorities and with the 
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governments in those zones: in North-Rhine Westphalia, Lower 
Saxony, Hamburg (British zone), in Bremen (American zone) and 
in Mecklenburg (Russian zone). Such fundamental changes have 
driven deep inroads into a Church which had surrounded itself with 
bureaucratic institutions. 


MarteriaAL DAMAGE 

An over-all estimate even of the material damage is hard enough 
to make. In the Aachen diocese 85 per cent of the buildings owned 
by the Church have been destroyed. The Miinster diocese has stated 
that in the city itself almost every building used by the Church has 
been destroyed; in the diocese 71 out of 573 churches have been 
totally destroyed, 110 in large measure and 192 partly so. The 
bishopric of Trier has announced that only 124 out of 834 parishes 
have survived without any damage to either buildings or property, 
while 55 churches, 30 presbyteries, 36 parish halls and 51 religious 
houses have been completely destroyed. The archdiocese of Cologne 
numbers 954 churches and chapels, only 211 of which have escaped 
damage. 78 churches, 57 parish halls, more than 200 homes, 75 
charitable institutes and 16 religious houses were completely des- 
troyed. The city of Cologne used to have 104 churches, only one of 
which remains undamaged, 26 of them having been wiped off the 
face of the earth and 44 having lost roofs, walls and timbering. 
Furthermore one should not overlook the effect which the air raids 
had upon the population: the Sacred Heart parish in Cologne 
numbered 24,000 souls in 1939, 18,000 in 1948, 10,000 in 1944, 
whilst at the end of 1944 there were only 2,000, the numbers going 
up by a mere 200 in 1945. In the archdiocese of Paderborn 664 out 
of 1,284 churches and chapels were either destroyed or seriously 
damaged. 

Tue Lack or PRIEsTS 

The inadequate number of priests in Germany is quite unpre- 
cedented. The contributory factors are as follows: an insufficient 
number of vocations between 1914 and 1925; severe losses amongst 
priests and theological students at the front, in prisoner of war 
camps and at home through air raids; also fewer people have been 
going to high-school (due to service in the labour corps, A.R.P. 
duties and war service before taking matriculation), losses in the 
concentration camps, and the inability of normal seminary education 
to attract even those wishing to try their vocation. 

During normal times the bishopric of Trier experiences no diffi- 
culty in securing an adequate number of priests. But between 1939 
and 1947 whereas on an average 32 priests died each year, replace- 
ments were only made on the following scale: 1940, 17; 1941, 9; 
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1942, 1; 1945, 0; 1944, 6; 1945, 3; 1946, 22; 1947, 12. The Arch- 
bishop of Cologne only ordained 55 priests each year from 1939 till 
1946 although the average for previous years came to 80. The 
diocese of Minster, which was once quite well supplied, finds itself 
unable to fulfil its requirements at the present day. In the arch- 
diocese of Paderborn the number of priests available for apostolic 
work has decreased by 200 since 1939 while in the same period the 
number of Catholics has gone up by about a million. The east 
German dioceses are in an even worse plight: in 1945 the bishopric 
of Ermland still had 393 priests available. 121 of these have died 
through persecution, hunger or typhus. Another third of the clergy 
in Ermland have been suspended or are in prison. This leaves only 
136 priests from Ermland who are still able to help with pastoral 
work throughout Germany; moreover this takes no account of the 
enormous losses previous to 1945. 

These conditious have been responsible for the lack of priests, 
but they also explain why southern and western Germany are to 
some extent fairly well supplied because large numbers of refugee 
priests have poured into these regions quite independently of their 
congregations which have almost ail been broken up. According to 
figures given by the Bonifatius-Verein every refugee priest in the 
Russian zone should be in charge of 4,000 refugee Catholics, every 
refugee priest in the British zone of 2,500, every one in the Ameri- 
can zone of 1,800 and in the French zone of 200 to 500. 

Plenty of harsh criticism has been levelled against the way in 
which these priests have left eastern Germany and come to the 
security of the traditionally Catholic areas. Pope Pius XII, Bishop 
Kaller and the other German bishops have more than once urged 
the younger priests especially to return to the Russian zone or to 
the other areas of the diaspora—and have even suggested that other 
priests should go out there to help in those vineyards where the 
need for labourers is greatest. 

Perhaps human weakness is responsible in one way or another 
for this state of affairs. But a less severe judgment will be made 
by those who know the enormous dangers and difficulties which 
confront anyone who tries to get into another zone and settle down 
there. Also one must admit that the hierarchy’in general have firmly 
refused to give up priests to work in other dioceses because they 
have none to spare. The Church authorities do not appear to have 
grasped the grotesque lack of proportion in the fact that many con- 
gregations of no more than 300 souls in steadfastly Catholic Hohen- 
zollern each have an able-bodied priest of their own (who might 
very well be given one or two similar places to look after at the 
same time) while the priests in the large towns of the same diocese 
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—and even more those in the diaspora—have to drive themselves 
to death in order to satisfy the barest spiritual needs of their flocks. 

Searcely any of the Orders have been able to see their way to 
sending priests into the Russian zone. The opposite is even true, 
that many of the communities which they had previously estab- 
lished in the Russian zone are being gradually reduced and restricted 
instead of being increased and built up. A praiseworthy exception 
to this seems to be the Societas Verbi Divini. 

Only too true, moreover, is the statement which was issued as 
a result of the Conference held at Kénigstein (24-25 February 1948) 
by priests from various dioceses who have charge of refugees: ‘This 
is a problem (i.e. the allocation of priests) which the refugees them- 
selves cannot solve. The entire burden of it rests upon the Church 
in Germany as a whole.’ 


THe REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The lack of priests reached tragic proportions on account of the 
enormous increase in the Catholic population in several dioceses 
and the radical structural changes which this caused. In accordance 
with the Potsdam decrees, and on the basis of a computation carried 
out on Ist April 1947, 10,096,000 Germans were ordered to leave 
the area east of the Oder-Neisse line by a fixed date. Cautious esti- 
mates put the number of those who perished on this journey at from 
two to four million. Since then the number of refugees has greatly 
increased. 

Almost exactly half of the eleven million refugees from the east 
are Catholics. These may be classified further according to their 
origins into 500,000 from north east Germany, 1,800,000 from 
Silesia, 2,400,000 from Sudetenland, 600,000 from south-east Ger- 
many and 100,000 to 200,000 from the Baltic lands and Poland, ete. 
As a result of the Potsdam decrees the refugees were sent into the 
four zones with no regard for denominational differences, which has 
led to denominations becoming inextricably mixed and has naturally 
led to tremendous complications in pastoral matters. According to 
rough estimates, for example, three-quarters of the Catholic refugees 
were taken into areas where 90 per cent of the population were 
Protestant. Examination of their origins reveals the following dis- 
tribution: in the Russian zone, one million from east of the Oder- 
Neisse border, 900,000 Sudeten Germans and 250,000 from south- 
east Germany; in the British zone, one million from north-east 
Germany and Silesia, some 100,000 Sudeten Germans and a similar 
number from south-east Germany; in the American zone, one and 
a half million Sudeten Germans, some 300,000 from south-east Ger- 
many and the same number from east of the Oder-Neisse line; on 
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the whole those in the French zone are just internees from Danish 
camps. 

A totally changed situation has arisen in the receiving areas 
because of this influx of refugees. In the American zone the figures 
for the non-native population rise to 4.7 millions (of whom 2.9 
million are refugees), and is just as high in the British and Russian 
zones (four millions of these being refugees), whilst in the French 
zone there are half a million (50,000 of whom are refugees). The 
hardest hit district is Schleswig-Holstein where there has been a 
population increase of no less than 87.8 per cent; 286 administrative 
areas have recorded between 120 per cent and 150 per cent increase, 
and 204 of them over 150 per cent. 76.83 per cent of the refugees 
in Schleswig-Holstein are women, while only 25 per cent are capable 
of working, as is the case also in Bavaria. A few comparisons may 
help one to imagine what this means. Almost six million refugees 
are Catholics: as many, that is to say, as in the whole of Austria 
and three times as many as there are in Switzerland. One out of 
every five Catholics in Germany is a refugee. What is more, three 
quarters of these Catholics who have been driven from their homes 
have been flung into areas which must be counted as diaspora. 

The Catholics of the diaspora were often far superior to their 
fellow-Catholics in the traditionally Catholic areas both as regards 
their lively faith and their readiness to bear witness to it. The 
steep decline after 1933 and, even more, the rapid ebb of the sudden 
upsurge of religious impulses of 1945 have shown beyond a shadow 
of doubt that only a small minority can be regarded as really true 
to their faith, especialiy in the traditionally Catholic areas. In other 
words, besides the territorial diaspora, which has long been recog- 
nised and can be described statisticaily, there exists a spiritual 
diaspora which is all the more dangerous for being a concealed one. 


THE TERRITORIAL DIASPORA 

In western Germany Schleswig-Holstein must be treated as one 
of the most difficult of the new diaspora areas. Out of a total popu- 
lation of one and a half million in 1939, 3.4 per cent were Catholic. 
On account of the influx from the East their numbers have risen 
to 250,000, i.e. 9.2 per cent. Whereas before the war it contained 
29 parishes with 53 Mass-centres, it now has 82 parishes serving 
341 Mass-centres. But the number of priests has risen only from 
46 to 113, which means that instead of being responsible for 1,100 
souls as in the past, each priest now has charge of 2,200. These 
figures alone represent an impossible strain. It is altogether unlikely 
that this state of affairs can continue very much longer. The number 
of priests is on the decline. Already the currency reform has imposed 
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restrictions upon the expensive pastoral work in the diaspora and has 
made it nearly impossible to employ a staff of lay helpers who 
have the necessary qualifications. The task of Caritas has become 
almost unmanageable and is exhausting energy, time and money. 
Nevertheless one should not forget the resources which are latent 
in Schleswig-Holstein, and above all the fact that the secular 
authorities are not unfriendly. 

An entirely different state of affairs is found in the Russian zone. 
There the diaspora areas are in a far more desperate position. The 
diocese of Meissen, which includes the free state of Saxony, had 
185 priests for its 225,000 Catholics previous to the war. Even then 
the lack of priests was noticeable. Up to the 31st March 1947, 
848,251 refugees fled into Saxony, some 516,000 of whom were 
Catholics. But these half million only brought 105 priests with them, 
and of these no more than 63 are fit to carry out all their duties; for 
even the barest satisfaction of the spiritual needs of the people 
at least another 300 priests are required. Similar conditions are to 
be found in the district under the Magdeburg commissariat which 
belongs to the archdiocese of Paderborn. For the 700,000 Catholics 
there (550,000 of them refugees) there are only 285 priests. After his 
confirmation tour in this area the suffragan bishop of Paderborn 
announced that the word ‘God’ is not allowed to be pronounced in 
the schools and that religious instruction can only be given out of 
school hours either by a priest or by a female lay-helper—never by 
a school master—and that only for one hour each week in the 
evenings. Because of the great distances they have to travel (usually 
six miles or more) most of the children cannot attend regular 
religious instruction, apart from the fact that they frequently have 
neither clothes nor shoes in which to make the journey. It is true 
that the number of pastoral centres has risen from 122 to 197 but 
7,333 people have arrived in each new centre. Altogether 125 new 
priests have come into the field but it still means that each of them 
has to deal with over 4,000 refugees. No fewer than 49 priests have 
no Catholic church at all in their areas. 

The county of Mecklenburg (without W. Pomerania) belongs to 
the Osnabriick diocese. A few figures from this area will give some 
idea of the situation there: in 1929 there were 26,000 Catholics, 
in 1948, 200,000; in 1939, 50 priests; 1948, 100 priests; in 1939, 
68 Mass-centres; in 1948, 420 Mass-centres. The vicariate of the 
Thuringian division of the Fulda diocese announced on the 7th May 
1948 that there had been an influx of 260,000 Catholic refugees from 
the east; for his 430,000 Catholics the bishop has 97 priests who 
are fit for pastoral duties. The Berlin diocese states that each of 
its pastoral districts includes at least 30 villages. The sparse Catho- 
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lic community around Demmin (Pomerania) used to have one 
church and one chapel but now it includes four towns and 220 
villages. In fact it has become a small diocese. 

All in all the number of Catholics in the Russian zone went up 
from 1,083,457 to 8,300,000 between 1939 and 1948, the number 
of priests from 987 to 1,564. In the Erfurt and Magdeburg com- 
missariats every priest is responsible for 3,500 Catholics. For pas- 
toral purposes the Berlin diocese is divided into 15 districts; only 
eight of these cover less than 200 square miles, whilst one of them 
(Bergen on Rugen) covers 500 square miles. These illustrations and 
examples have only been chosen haphazardly and by no means 
represent extreme cases. 


THE SpiriruaL DIAsPoRA 

Most of the refugees have been ‘accommodated’ in the country- 
side. It is this which has placed so many obstacles in the way of 
getting work for them again and has caused such harsh feelings 
in discussions about the redistribution of the land. But these very 
factors make it imperative that we should turn our attention towards 
examining the religious situation in the countryside. And we need 
not hesitate to say that the results of these investigations can only 
be described as sensational. 

Catholics in the country have not shown up well under the 
strain which the refugees have placed upon them. A most realistic 
essay on this subject has been written by a catechist, a lady who 
has become esteemed for her services to the Church. Unfortunately 
this essay did not reach the general public because one of the 
German bishops took exception to it; it was even more distressing 
that it should have been withheld from those people whose vocation 
and duty it is to be interested in such matters, since it ruthlessly 
destroyed the widespread illusion about a ‘Christian peasantry’: 
‘Once upon a time nearly everyone was a property-owner . . 
nowadays living alongside and sharply divided from them there are 
many without property, a genuine village proletariat. The refugees’ 
wives go to work in factories and the peasant women envy them 
on account of their easier work. The social gulf is even wider in 
the case of those unable to work. The Bavarian peasant has a house- 
ful of people, but when he needs someone to help him with his 
work, none of them does so. Types like the peasant-lad of earlier 
days are a thing of the past. All the youngsters have seen the 
world, its women and its humbug, as they say.’ Professor Arnold, 
in his discussion of this question, wrote: ‘For Christianity to have 
become simply a customary obligation, a pure convention (as it 
has in many villages) means that it has fallen into decay. Conven- 
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tional performance of one’s ‘‘duties’’ may conceal the rottenness 
inside the community for a time but it cannot prevent it from eating 
it away . . . the influx of refugees from the east has revealed the 
crisis which threatens the Christian village, and has produced a 
tension which may spell either death or re-birth. Can it be said that 
the seriousness of the situation is recognised on all sides?’ 

For over a century the people in the towns have been consciously 
taking their stand for or against Christianity, and the urgency of 
the decision has led to more whole-hearted Christianity, but the 
villages are only just beginning to face up to it. The trimmings to 
the pretty picture of village religion have been shown for what they 
ere worth and all essentially Christian inspiration is seen to be 
missing. Even in the cities the sense of urgency is weak enough, 
but in the villages it simply does not exist. The strict external order 
based upon traditional customs and conventions has been shattered. 
Now we can see what genuine feeling there was behind it all, which 
was little enough in all conscience. 

The villages had a duty towards the refugees of doing everything 
they could to build new homes for them; they have almost entirely 
failed to do so. Although it goes against the grain, we must also 
admit that an alarming number of presbytery doors have remained 
shut whenever the needy have knocked at them. If the village clergy 
had taken in refugees and offered shelter to priests from the east 
they would have proved themselves witnesses of our Lord’s message 
to the world; they might have softened the bitterness of many 
hearts both by word and example and have repeated with Christ, 
‘Let the little ones come to me’. . . Throughout almost all German 
dioceses the reports make it obvious how infrequently this has been 
the case. 

Naturally there have been shining examples of self-sacrifice and 
brotherly love to set against this dereliction of duty. Nor should we 
forget that ‘a single unhappy marriage makes more noise than ten 
happy ones’, and that a single uncharitable priest stirs up more 
dust than ten who prove themselves faithful shepherds of their 
flocks. But a terrible lot of dust has in fact been stirred up. And 
the ecclesiastical authorities have not been anything like energetic 
enough in bringing home to the clergy their duties as good shep- 
herds. There would have been a great deal more noise if Christians 
occupying important public positions had not stifled it, and if they 
had not been ready to humiliate themselves to do so. Villagers 
have their own deeply-rooted vices; they are often avaricious, hard- 
hearted and narrow-minded, suspicious of anything new and slow to 
enter into the sorrows of strangers; it is these vices which have 
damped the ardour of Christion love wherever this ardour has flared 
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up. Many parish priests have not done their duty either because 
their vision has been dim, or because they feared local opinion, or 
because their hearts are cold. Perhaps this is even a punishment 
for the way in which those who come to the priesthood from the 
ranks of the peasantry have for so long been treated in a strikingly 
privileged fashion. Special difficulties have arisen out of the position 
of the refugee priests and one cannot overstress the injustice which 
would be inflicted upon them if they were to be treated strictly 
according to their official status in terms of canon law. Most of 
these priests are old and have been driven hither and thither for 
years; frequently they are at the beck and call of dependants, and 
whatever positions they have won for themselves have only come 
as a result of hard toil. It is sheer nonsense to suggest that they 
should give up these positions and begin all over again in sub- 
ordinate positions in the diaspora, where the material resources 
available are so inadequate, and whilst all the time no arrangements 
are being made for the younger German clergy from the Western 
zones to do some years ‘front-line’ service in the diaspora. A just 


‘solution to this problem is not easy to find because there are many 


of the younger clergy whose attitude on this matter is entirely 
praiseworthy and who would regard such ‘front-line’ service as a 
grace rather than as a burden. 

In this context also it needs to be made clear that the refugee 
problem cannot be solved merely through charity and love of our 
neighbours. Much more will have to be done both by the German 
nation and its Christian communities and this is a question which 
involves all of us. It is simply not true, for instance, as we had 
every right to hope, that those regions where nominally Christian 
parties are predominant have given better and speedier aid to the 
refugees. Often the opposite is true. Christians seem to have for- 
gotten (and not only on this issue) that the will of the Father is 
not fulfilled simply by almsgiving, but by seeing that justice is 
realised in political decisions and political action. 

In many places the coming of the refugees has resulted in out- 
bursts of hatred and violence between the refugees on one hand 
and the securely established country folk on the other. Perhaps 
there is no general solution but this does not alter the fact that 
many individuals have failed to make the sacrifices which have 
been demanded of them personally. In more than one place the 
police have had to be called in to commandeer shelter and the 
barest essentials of life for the refugees. And it is no answer to say 
that other nations would have behaved just the same in similar 
circumstances. We have reason to doubt the basis of this argument. 
In any case it is certain that large sections of the German people 
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have not behaved honourably. All of which is most relevant when 
we hear so much about that inner ‘conversion’ and that ‘penitence’ 
which gave rise to such high hopes. 


Kirrects or Mass Evacuations 

The forms of devotion to which Sudeten and south-east Germany 
are accustomed differ considerably from those commonly practised 
in western Germany. Their devotions, hymns and religious imagery 
correspond in many respects to those current in an earlier age, the 
age of Franz Joseph. Obviously such generalisations are always 
only partly true. Closer analysis would reveal quite different trends. 
Above all, one would discover remarkable qualities, a pious, unself- 
conscious and solid belief rooted in the religious traditions of their 
people, along with a passionate reverence for our Lady. One of the 
tragic features is the way in which these qualities in the present 
situation turn out to be stumbling blocks instead of smoothing the 
path towards a friendlier relationship. 

This is no place for making particular accusations. Yet one must 
admit that the German clergy in many of the eastern areas seem 
to have prepared their people for such a situation as the diaspora 
far less energetically than their western and south-western brethren; 
the Catholicism of eastern Germany does not seem so lively and 
active or so deeply aware of its mission both to defend its Christian 
heritage and to spread it abroad. 

Surely it is significant that the refugees can scarcely ever be per- 
suaded to go regularly to Mass on Sundays unless a High Mass is 
being celebrated in a large and beautiful church? Is it not also a 
sign of how much love for their homes determines their religious 
outlook that they find it almost impossible to pray in an unadorned 
room or to sing other than familiar hymns, whilst enormous throngs 
of them flock to ‘Refugee Pilgrimages’ with their mass demonstra- 
tions, their brilliant processions, their fervent evening devotions, 
their scenes of reunion and their commemorative speeches, their 
shattering pathos, tragic gestures and their nostalgic, heart-breaking 
hymns? 

A word or two should now be said about how this evacuation has 
affected relations with Protestants. In the common struggle against 
the terror of the Third Reich both denominations experienced a 
genuine sense of brotherhood and comradeship. An equally strong 
set-back to this feeling has since taken place, especially whenever 
the question has arisen of sharing buildings for divine service. 
Exceptions there have certainly been on both sides. 

Just as there are no longer any purely Protestant regions likewise 
there are no longer any purely Catholic ones. The extent of this 
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revolution may be gauged from the announcement that during 1947 
in Munich, the capital of Catholic Bavaria, for every marriage in 
which both parties were Catholic there were no fewer than 51.14 
mixed marriages. The proportion is well worth remembering. A ques: 
tionnaire carried out in one of Munich’s secondary schools for boys 
disclosed that only 10 per cent of the pupils received the Blessed 
Sacrament and only 20 per cent attended Mass. Of the patients 
at a Munich women’s clinic 50 per cent had not made their con- 
fession for over six years, which means that they had not experi- 
enced any desire for spiritual consolation even in the crises of 

This lack of priests and of religious education presses twice as 
heavily upon Catholics in the Russian zone, where they are without 
hymn books, ‘bible histories’, catechisms and religious pamphlets. 
Sunday is not observed, and usually there are neither shrines nor 
religious houses nor centres of pilgrimage nor Church feasts. The 
resources necessary for pastoral work simply do not exist. The State 
schools are run quite separately from the Church. Religious topics 
must never be mentioned in the classes and religious instruction 
inside the schools is impossible. Since the Ist December 1945 it 
has been compulsory for every child over five years old to attend 
a State kindergarten where they learn Marx’s materialism. In the 
whole of the Russian zone there is not one Catholic theological 
faculty, no seminary for priests and no Catholic secondary school. 
The country is honeyeombed with spy rings. The Church’s youth 
organisations are paralysed, all youth activity on Christian lines 
and in public having been prohibited. The whole atmosphere of 
public life is definitely anti-religious. Religious books, journals and 
newspapers are not allowed to be published. Even in these matters 
the refugees are harder hit than the natives in these areas because 
they never lived through the terror of the Third Reich. Until 1945, 
for instance, religious instruction was permitted at schools in Erm- 
land and Sudetenland. 


OPINIONS AND PROPOSALS 
Therefore Germany also has become a mission country, and that 
in a double sense, territorially and spiritually. The apostacies of 
1933 and 1945 have shown Christians to be in a minority. Instead 
of the propertied class of previous times there remains an army of 
millions of diaspora Catholics who were unprepared for diaspora 
conditions and whose unhappy material, personal and spiritual state 
makes normal forms of orderly apostolic work quite impossible. 
Catholicism in Germany has fost its traditional social fibre, its 
heritage of interior and exterior habits. Either directly or indirectly 
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its interconnection with the distress of the nations as a whole 
is clearly marked. German Catholicism lives under a threat because 
the lack of priests is steadily increasing and the priests are rapidly 
becoming old; because the Orders are receiving fewer novices 
(although this is by no means true of the contemplative orders), 
and because too few of the laity are both willing and able to help. 
The Church is suffering from the general crisis of the times, from 
the perpetual shifting of German affairs, and from the arbitrary 
changes in zonal and provincial boundaries. In the Russian zone it 
faces even severer hardships because there the authorities hate 
religion. It suffers from uncertainty and anxiety for the future, 
but it suffers most of all because its members are so weak, so many 
of its leaders are devoid of imagination and because it throws off 
a continuous smoke-screen of illusion so as not to have to face up 
to realities. The bourgeoisie, from whose ranks most of the faithful 
come, has changed into a proletariat; it is exhausted, disorientated 
and unable to cope with its responsibilities; it is devoid of both 
political vitality, fertile ideas and trustworthy leaders. The working 
classes to a depressingly large extent hold aloof from the Church. 
Throughout Germany a type of conventional Marxism influences 
quite a large proportion of the people. A few intellectuals have 
undergone genuine conversions and found their way back into the 
Church which they have frequently infused with some of their 
own energies; but most intellectuals still adhere to liberalist doe- 
trines (such as the leading scholars have abandoned) and are in 
practice banal materialists. The country folk display a terrifying 
iack of solid religion and practical Christianity. Taken in conjunction 
with their refugee neighbours, these country folk present the most 
trying spiritual problem of the day. According to Spengler, when 
the peasant’s cottage stands outside world history, then it gets 
flattened out by world history. Nor has anyone given an answer to 
the question of the returning soldier who has been unsettled and 
disillusioned by the war. The epidemic of divorces, the marriages 
of returning soldiers, mixed marriages, birth control among the 
newly married, all represent tasks which have yet to be mastered. 
It must be confessed with shame that official German Catholi- 
cism’s reaction to these trials has been to a large extent patho- 
logical. Instead of trying to answer the extraordinary demands of 
the territorial diaspora by an exchange of priests and by other 
means which would have equalised the strain in different parts of 
the Church the dioceses have hermetically sealed themselves up. 
Nothing more promising than a sort of restricted guerilla tactic has 
been evolved in order to meet the unbelievers, when what was 
needed was generous and ambitious strategy. Here again there are 
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exceptions but very few seem to have paid any heed to the cry of 
Magdeburg’s Dean: ‘I need priests now—in five years I shall have 
no Catholics left’. 

Instead of seeing the widespread destruction of seminaries and 
theological colleges as a glorious opportunity for educating priests 
in a new way which would open them up to the world’s needs, all 
efforts have been directed towards rebuilding a ghetto, and the 
wonderful opportunity scarcely seems to have been noticed. 

Those priests and theological students who might have reasonably 
expected to find themselves particularly trusted on account of 
having tested their convictions in the stress of war service have 
been treated almost as objects of suspicion. This is proved, for 
example, by the list of questions which have to be answered by 
candidates for the priesthood, and which decide whether they will 
be accepted or not and upon which even the validity of their subse- 
quent ordination is made to depend. 

Whereas the refugee priests should have been gladly welcomed 
into the circle of diocesan religious life (not de jure but de facto) 
they have generally been treated (and not only juridically) as 
strangers and interlopers who were not wanted. 

Instead of taking to heart their experiences under a totalitarian 
state and erecting institutions and organisations as remote as pos- 
sible from direct state interferences, most people have clamoured 
even louder for those very privileges which depend upon the benevo- 
lence of the secular state. Frequently it seems almost as if people 
were hoping to use the Christian parties’ majority in order to put 
forward claims dating from as distant a time as 150 years and to 
squeeze from a bankrupt state the interest which has collected 
in the meantime. 

Instead of encouraging lay movements (both outside and within 
Catholic Action) in order to compensate for the lack of priests, 
most of the attempts at independent lay action have been treated 
with the utmost caution. The clergy have never missed an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their authority—even upon issues where this 
authority just does not apply. Here again there are exceptions. 

Instead of learning from experience under a totalitarian state 
and recognising the family as the ultimate and most secure strong- 
hold of belief, morality and Christian education; instead of invoking 
all its massive collective energy to elaborate every possible means 
fulfilling the task that God has laid upon it; instead of taking every 
advantage of the truly epoch-making opportunity given to the 
German Catholics now that they are members of a missionary 
church, every effort has been made to restore the status quo 
without considering that what once upon a time produced good 
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results can be just as harmful in a society which in the meantime 
has been turned inside out. 

German Catholicism remains, and must remain, involved in the 
social chaos of the German people, living with them, praying with 
them, sacrificing with them, doing penance with them and lastly 
hoping with them. The profoundest hopes of German Catholics 
centre upon him who has brought them to this time of trial. Their 
hopes are also founded upon help from their fellow-Catholics in 
foreign countries, who have already answered their appeals in a 
very practical manner either directly or through the Holy Father. 
They are also hopeful that efforts will be made to enable them to 
share with their fellow-Catholics the lessons they have learnt from 
their experiences under totalitarian régimes. Their hopes rest upon 
all those loyal Christians who are ready to share in their sacrifices 
and to seek for mutual understanding, Christians who have grasped 
what is happening on both sides of the fence. Above all they place 
their hopes in those of the laity who are awake to the fact that it 
is God who has brought them to the age of discernment. 

The limitless tasks of the German diaspora cannot be carried out 
in any other way than through the lay apostolate. This refers 
both to the territorial and to the spiritual diaspora; it expresses 
a notion which is not easily arrived at, but which is much less rare 
in Germany than it used to be and is penetrating even into official 
Church circles. 

The lay movement in Germany has not found the struggle for 
recognition against traditional forms and regulations easy. But it 
has its allies, including some who are influential besides being well- 
disposed; it is full of admiration for lay movements abroad and 
finds them a great encouragement, particularly that in France 
because the French movement has recently received some degree 
of approval from the bishops. Its greatest weakness is due to the 
fact that no one knows precisely what the movement is, and what it 
is supposed to be doing. So far its aims have been too narrowly con- 
ceived and it has been far too much restricted to the bourgeois- 
academic class. Nevertheless the eastern zone is the great testing- 
ground of Christianity and it is there also that the Christian laity 
have a chance to prove their zeal. 

To be worthy of the oceasion German Catholicism must first of all 
develop a thoroughly missionary spirit. It must get rid of its 
defensive and apologetic attitude, it must burst the bonds of that 
ghetto into which it was once forced and where it has since remained 
of its own free will. This ghetto is that of the ‘purely religious 
sphere’ (which is nothing but an idea of the devil’s). German 
Catholicism must be ready to take heaven by storm. When Chris- 
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tianity starts marking time it is committing suicide. Previously it 
has been supposed that apostolic activity depends upon certain 
material conditions, but it is a prejudice which ought to be des- 
troyed, because apostolic work from now on must be functional, 
which means that it must take risks and improvise methods, get on 
with its job and forget the a priori necessity of material conditions. 

German Catholicism must carry on with its work in spite of its 
own disappointments or of the current widespread disillusionment. 
It must be convinced that even a great political landslide would 
not alter the essential tasks of either the territorial or the spiritual 
diaspora and it must spread this conviction. Furthermore it must 
try to assimilate the refugees as smoothly as possible, protecting 
them from the fate which threatens them at present, which would 
turn them into a featureless proletariat. If this means that we have 
to overthrow certain thoroughly respectable traditions and if it 
offends the sensibilities of both priests and laymen belonging to 
settled communities, then that is unfortunate, but it must still be 
done. The outstanding need is for able-bodied priests to be sent 
where they can be most useful without worrying about diocesan 
boundaries. 

We must not be frightened of acknowledging the truth, and 
we must stop trying to water it down, which does not mean to say 
that we need be gloomy and only see the difficulties. Primarily the 
diaspora is a great opportunity and it will only become a menace 
if the opportunity is not taken with both hands. That is the decisive 
issue: Whether Germany can give birth to a genuine lay movement 
and a form of Catholic Action which will be wide enough in scope 
and spiritual enough in inspiration to meet this situation. We 
believe that the fate of Germany depends upon it, and that in it 
the destiny of Europe is equally at stake. 

Orto B. 
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POST-WAR EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


HE end of the war left the whole educational system in Ger- 
many in chaos and its rebuilding has had to start from scratch. 
This is obvious as far as external conditions were concerned; 
buildings were ruined, teaching material destroyed, teachers dis- 
persed and in part forbidden to follow their profession. The children 
themselves were involved in the maelstrém of evacuation and in the 
disorderly flight from the bombed west to the east, and from the 
Russian invader in the east the return again to the west. All this 
is clearly appreciated by now. Equally one understands the loss 
of a sane religious background that followed the breakdown of 
Germany's former educational system and the scepticism shown 
by both teachers and pupils against any alternative system (and 
even against the re-introduction of pre-war arrangements), whether 
it was inspired by German teachers themselves,-by the Church, 
the German authorities or the inter-allied military government. 
These problems are appreciated, in part at least, everywhere. Their 
solution is seen to lie only in a very gradual and by no means as 
vet wholly satisfactory rehabilitation. This is the natural result of 
the various factors involved in the present situation in Germany, 
but more recently two new and somewhat unexpected elements 
have emerged to influence post-war development in a disturbing 
manner. 

The division of Germany into four zones has had an immense 
bearing on the political and social life of the country, but no less 
has it had its repercussions in the educational field. This is most 
marked of course in the division between east and west; but it is 
true also of the division of government within the west itself. When 
military government started it became obvious that the Allies 
regarded education as one of the questions on which they intended 
tc exercise their control from the highest level. They had made up 
their minds to issue their instructions and decisions from the very 
centres of their government and to see that they reached the last 
German teacher and kindergarten nurse. In the event there was 
very little co-operation between the educational branches of the 
Allied Control Commissions even though there was of course an 
exchange of views between them. The choice of allied personnel 
to fill all, and even the lowest, posts in the educational branch of 
the government was superseded only slowly and step by step by a 
system in which the Allied officers retired into a merely advisory 
and supervisory position. The statutory regulations of the occupying 
powers now regard education as such as the proper responsibility of 
the Germans themselves so that the competence of the Allies in 
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this field has ended. Nevertheless a staff, much decreased in num- 
bers, of Allied officers will continue to function in an advisory 
capacity. This transference of responsibility from the officers of 
the occupying power to German officials is today supported by legal 
and statutory sanctions. Their authority was not however in any 
sense founded in Germany or in the Germans. The general policy 
applied towards re-establishing the broken down German adminis- 
trative machinery and inculcating into it democratic principles once 
again, was to bring influence to bear from the lowest levels at the 
outset and then step by step to higher levels of the local and muni- 
cipal hierarchy. 

It was in keeping with this policy that the specifically German 
educational authority should never extend further than the level 
of the Lander. The Lander now all have their own governments 
which in the three western zones at least are supported by Diets 
elected on a purely local basis in accordance with local constitu- 
tional and electoral tradition. This means that the various Lander 
are controlled by a parliamentary system in which each individual 
Land has either a majority representing one party or a coalition. 
Thus the administration as a whole and the administration of 
education in particular, including its legal authority, is vested 
throughout the Lander in the hands of groups with divergent politi- 
cal and educational aims. In Lander with coalition governments 
the various portfolios have to be shared among the different political 
parties. The principle of coalition is in some cases carried so far 
that where a minister belongs to one party, the permanent secretary 
of his ministry is supposed to belong to the other party of the 
coalition. 

There are thus two new and somewhat unexpected elements in 
German educational administration; on the one hand the four zones 
with their governing bodies, and on the other the Lander of which 
there are between four and six to each zone. This development as 
a phase in the restoration of Germany is now coming to an end. 
We have already referred to the Occupation Statute. The new Bonn 
Constitution has made the Lander, in accordance with German 
tradition, the competent authority in educational matters and has 
at the same time laid down general principles on religious education 
and the regulations to be enforced with regard to private schools. 
Here therefore another aspect of authority comes into being. But 
it begins its life with an inheritance of the administrative machinery 
and in some respects the legal background of earlier post-war years. 
It is amazing to see how varied the directions have been that this 
development has taken in different districts and how this has 
resulted in a divided policy. Naturally these divergences of policy 
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have reflected a variety of personal interests, preponderant ideas 
and the special difficulties of particular districts. This disunity in 
policy of which the seeds were sown long ago is still growing and 
will continue to do so in the future. 

In considering the outcome of the Allied occupation one has to 
bear in mind the situation in which the education officers started 
their work. They were convinced, and to a greater extent rightly 
so, that the roots of Nazism would be found in part in the educa- 
tional system of Germany. They were moreover convinced of the 
value of the system evolved in their own country where it reflects, 
and is perhaps the source of, their own particular theory of demo- 
cracy. If individually they were not always strongly in favour of 
the system existing in their own country, they at least drew from 
it preconceived ideas on educational policy. They lacked not only 
respect for the German system but also a knowledge of its history, 
traditions and ideological background. This is not to be understood 
as placing blame on the shoulders of the average officer, many of 
whom showed much good will, but rather as stating an inevitable 
fact. Victors entering a country which had lost a war that they had 
regarded not merely as a military campaign but as a crusade against 
wrongdoers would be bound to display such an outlook especially 
at a time when no adequate method for differentiating between 
the good and bad aspects of German life had been evolved. 

The consequence of this was that in four different zones the 
education authorities of the various occupying powers attempted to 
transplant their own principles, aims and methods into German 
education. Even if one leaves the Russian zone which had a special 
fate out of the picture it is still true to say that there was no 
consistency between the principles, aims and methods of education 
in the three western zones. They had only one thing in common, 
that they were all different from the existing German system by 
which one refers not merely to the remnants of Nazism but to the 
age-old traditions and experience of the German people. 

The French have developed for education their own Latin and 
highly centralised system, and while they fostered inside Germany 
as far as possible a trend towards federalism, they directed German 
education in close conformity with the French pattern. There is for 
example a system for training teachers, which is characteristically 
French, according to which selected children at the end of their 
primary school education are sent on to special schools to prepare 
for the teaching profession. A rather similar system, the Praeparan- 
die, was favoured by the Prussians but was abolished at the time 
of the Weimar. This system of education with its vocational bias 
even at an early age has been introduced into the French zone. In 
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the Anglo-American zones however the training of teachers is 
carried out at special academies of university college status to which 
students are admitted after they have passed their Higher Schools 
certificate (abitur) in the normal way at ordinary grammar schools. 
It is obvious from this one example how a difference of policy could 
produce a rift in a common educational system. It is doubtful per- 
haps how far a pupil selected by the French system would have 
the necessary qualities required in a teacher in the other zones 
Yet the zonal frontiers have been drawn so arbitrarily that such 
differences could never be justified on social, historical or traditional 
grounds. 'There are several similar instances of this inconsistency 
connected with the other zones. The Americans regard the widest 
possible application of the right to college education as a conclusion 
‘rom the concept of democracy. Accordingly they insisted that the 
Bavarian government should abolish by regulation all grammar 
school fees even in cases in which the parents were willing and well 
able to pay them and had long been accustomed to do so. This 
cecurred moreover at a time when a general shortage of suitable 
buildings, teachers and textbooks made it quite impossible to cater 
for an increasing influx of pupils. Only when it became obvious 
that the government of Bavaria was absolutely dependent on the 
fees paid by parents whose financial position did not warrant free 
education for their children was this regulation shelved. In the 
British zone a tendency to strengthen the hand of both local and 
independent educational authorities is recognisable. However there 
are in the British zone, as will later be explained, strong differences 
of political outlook between the various Lander which have led to 
equally marked disputes on matters of educational policy. But the. 
curriculum and the selection of pupils are not the only matters 
on which discrepancies arise out of different Allied policies—there 
are also the questions of the selection of staff and of textbooks. 

The selection of staff was of a negative rather than a positive 
character involving as it did the exclusion of all former Nazis from 
teaching and administrative educational work. The methods adopted 
in achieving this end showed little uniformity both from zone to 
zone and from time to time. Almost all teachers who continued to 
exercise their profession while the Nazis were in power were mem- 
bers of the Party or at least members of the Nazi-controlled teachers’ 
crganisation or affiliated bodies. There remained a few who had not 
sought membership of such organisations. A high proportion of these 
were older people who had already retired when the Nazis came 
to power twelve years before and were therefore not interfered with. 
‘The younger generation was seriously depleted by migration, death 
in concentration camps and on active service, and the few who 
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survived were drafted into more important posts in administration, 
experimental schools or political life. It was soon appreciated that 
teachers would have to be found either by shorter training on an 
emergency scheme or by some new system of screening those who 
had had Nazi connections. As will have been gathered from what 
has already been said, the emergency training schemes differed in 
the various zones. Teachers with Nazi connections had to be divided 
into groups: those who were Nazis by conviction; those who had 
joined the Party for the sake of promotion; those who had joined 
because they were requested to do so without their having any 
political leanings themselves; and those actual anti-Nazis who had 
made the personal sacrifice of accepting membership of the Party 
merely in order to camouflage their anti-Nazi intentions. There were 
also those who were explicitly asked by the religious authorities 
to join in order to maintain a nucleus of teachers who would con- 
tinue to uphold Christian principles. The number of those who 
belonged to these last groups should not be underestimated. It is 
obvious that though some line had to be drawn between these 
groups a number of different lines were possible. The attitude of 
the occupying powers varied greatly both between one zone and 
another and from time to time as the needs and experiences of 
post-war years suggested. It took the Americans a very long time 
to understand that the same assurance in pursuing one’s conscience, 
the same downrightness, could not be expected of the subjects of 
a totalitarian régime as could be expected of Lincoln's children. 
They therefore resisted any tendency to re-admit into favour former 
nominal members of the Nazi party more strongly than the P itish 
did. In the Russian zone developments showed yet another trend. 

A constant source of friction between the German and Allied 
authorities has been the question of textbooks. The textbooks dating 
irom the Nazi régime were impossible in every respect and there- 
fore had to be destroyed. But hardly any new ones were available 
because of the paper shortage and lack of printing machinery. At 
the same time the education officers over the various Lander insisted 
on the most exacting censorship of all that the schools proposed 
to use, even of the classics and of textbooks dating from before 
the advent of the Nazis. The textbooks varied from Land to Land, 
not only to keep pace with local differences in the curriculum but 
also because of the excellent German custom of reflecting (at least 
in primary schools and lower forms) local and provincial character- 
istics in these textbooks, especially in those dealing with history, 
geography and the native tongue. The education officers in different 
Lander had and have very inconsistent criteria on which to decide 
what was admissible or not. The interference of some of them could 
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not have been more irritating with, their unrealistic attempts to 
classify books as ‘militarist, nationalist or undemocratic’. The con- 
demnation of medieval German classics like the Nibelungen as 
fostering the militarist spirit; that of the famous Mdrchen by the 
brothers Grimm, translated for the benefit of children of practically 
every nation, as ‘cruel and creating an insane desire for mysticism’; 
the high-handed censorship from which practically no German poet 
known outside his own country escaped. All these instances might 
be attributed to an exaggerated mistrust of post-war days. The 
matter does not however end there. It may be understandable that 
the French did not take too easily to the German ‘poetry of the 
war of liberation’ in which a nation was called upon to liberate its 
soil and the soil of Europe from a foreign oppressor even though 
had this lyric dealt with Hitler and the 1940’s and not with Napo- 
leon, it might have reflected equally well the fate of the German 
poet Claudius who wrote the well-known Testament to My Son in 
which he gave his son a most noble rule of life and, like the Gospels, 
recommended him to ‘be obedient to the authorities’. The Testa- 
ment was banned from German textbooks ‘because it fostered undue 
und modernistic subservience’. This was not laid down in 1945 but in 
1949 and then in the British zone. As an English textbook it was 
proposed to edit part of Priestley’s older works but they were vetoed 
as too critical of occupation forces even though their writer is rightly 
or wrongly held in high esteem in his own country. 

This all leads to a quite arbitrary Jack of uniformity in the media 
through which German schooichildren are expected to acquire a 
knowledge of the literature of their own country, of the classics 
and of history. The same inconsistency extends into practically 
every field of education from the kindergarten to the primary school 
and right on to the university. 

Within each zone these differences are accentuated by variations 
in the policies of the Ministries of Education in the individual 
Lander which reflect local differences in religious and political out- 
look and in social conditions. In the British zone the Lander of 
Niedersachsen and Nordrhein-Westfalia adjoin one another. The 
former had as her Minister of Education Dr Grimme, a humani- 
tarian, religious socialist who is very highly esteemed—very 
definitely over-esteemed—among the adherents of Socialism as a 
genius in the field of modern education. It is just as obvious which 
type of education grew up there as it is in the Catholic Rhineland 
even though there the second in command at the Ministry is a 
Protestant. Here the study of the classics is given a special value 
though generally speaking the question of whether Latin is to be 
the mainstay of all secondary education is much disputed. The 
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general lack of uniformity has now reached a point where it is 
practically impossible for children passing from one Land to another 
to pick up the threads of their previous education. This is a particu- 
larly tragic problem for the children of the many refugees from the 
east, not only because of the very different training they have 
already had but also because, even when they reach the west, they 
are forced to move backwards and forwards from one Land to 
another in an attempt to settle down. 

A personal experience was very striking. Wher. I attended an 
international conference on education questions in the American 
zone in the spring of this year it was clear from the statements of 
German delegates, who had hitherto had little contact with their 
compatriots from other zones, that the process of disunity in 
educational policy was already well advanced. The general convic- 
tion that this ought not to happen was counterbalanced by an almost 
fatalistic certainty that it was inevitable. There is a special danger 
in this from the Catkolic point of view. The Bonn Constitution 
provides for a compromise in most educational problems especially 
in the question of religious influence in the schools. The German 
hierarchy while it accepted the provisions of the Bonn Constitution 
was the best that could be expected under the prevailing political 
circumstances, did so with some misgivings. The Constitution is 
merely a framework. All definitive practical laws and administrative 
measures are vested in the constitutional authority of the Lander. 
This is in itself entirely in keeping with our federalistic outlook. 
In certain Lander the Catholics are a very small minority, small 
not in relation to the practising Protestant community but to the 
amorphous body of those who profess no religion, to agnostics and 
atheists. These have at the present time a very strong political 
influence chiefly in the Social Democrat party and to a lesser extent 
in the Liberal party. A lack of uniformity in educational reconstruc- 
tion may very well mean the constant exclusion of Catholic ideals 
in the application of a constitution which is not wholly satisfactory 
because its provisions are capable of such wide interpretation. On 
the other hand the recognition of parental rights which is the 
basis of our attitude to religious education enforces a degree of 
toleration in those countries in which Catholics are prominent. 
There is always a danger that where power is available it will be 
misused. The same problems were found throughout the Weimar 
era but now they are complicated by zonal divisions. They are 
further complicated by the fact that power once established as it 
has been during four years of allied government will tend to main- 
tain itself. Right from the start up to the present day some mei- 
bers of the occupying powers have regarded the Christian Demo- 
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crats or at least the Catholics as reactionaries and have tended to 
foster other elements, and this had an influence on the framing of 
the enactments of the earliest months of the occupation, enact- 
iments which have tended to remain in force ever since. 

So far we have concentrated our attention on the western zones. 
It does not need great insight to imagine that the state of affairs 
is even more complex in the Russian zone. Certain aspects of it 
are not however according to one’s expectations. The general struc- 
ture of German education was in part at least not interfered with 
and its administration passed at a comparatively early date under 
German control. For a long time the coalitions in the various Lander 
contained some Christian Democrats though these came more and 
more under the influence of leaders who were not personae gratae 
among the Christian Democrats of the west. (Today relations 
between the Christian Democrats of the east and of the west have 
completely broken down.) But there were always a number. of 
parents who were faithful to Christian principles and the attitude 
of a surprisingly large part of the teaching profession was no less 
exemplary. This has been in part a remnant of the spirit developed 
under the Nazis when open resistance, or a more subtle form of 
opposition, was more in evidence among the followers of the 
religious bodies, and especially those of the Catholic Church, than 
among agnostics and liberals. These men and women are well 
trained in the struggle against a totalitarian state aiming at avoiding 
the stigma of being called anti-religious by subtle and deceitful 
methods as the Nazis did and as the forces in power in eastern 
Europe are doing today. The ranks of the Christian Resistance are 
strengthened by many displaced persons from Silesia who are stub- 
born and devoted Catholics and by those who are stranded in the 
east after being driven from the west during the war. Thus: ever 
since 1945 resistance in the eastern zone has been maintained. 
One special example may be cited in Thuringia which though 
Protestant as a whole contains one Kreis (‘riding’) which is entirely 
Catholic and very jealous of its religious integrity. There Com- 
munism has been entirely unsuccessful though the number of 
Catholic teachers, inspectors of schools and parents who have paid 
heavily for their lovalty is large and one can imagine that their 
endurance must by now be almost exhausted. 

There is at the present time a constant flow of refugees from 
the eastern zone to the west and a remarkably high percentage 
of these are teachers or members of other professions who continued 
to exert their influence until they knew that their imprisonment 
was a matter of days or that failure to escape would merely ask for 
iuartyrdom. They are « special problem in the west where every 
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walk of life is already overloaded. It is difficult indeed to make use 
ct the abilities of those who for many years worked under conditions 
and in an atmosphere not found in the west where they can only 
be given temporary employment until they are able to return to 
their homes in eastern Germany. The same problem exists in a 
different form for the parish priests who, having lost the parishes 
‘to which they were assigned, are now employed as a special kind 
of curate in western Germany. It is however essential that the prob- 
lem be overcome since the majority of the refugee teachers are the 
elect of their profession and it is the best who are the last to 
abandon their responsibilities. 
K. EK. Meyer. 


THE CRISIS IN GERMAN PROTESTANTISM 


N 11th July, 1948, exactly fifteen years after the dark day on 
C) sis Hitler founded the ‘German Evangelical Church’, Dr 

Martin Niemdller was present at the founding of the ‘Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany’ (EKD) on the Wartburg near Eisenach, 
which had once been Luther’s stronghold; there he coined the 
shattering phrase, ‘the solidarity of the helpless’ on the same occa- 
sion as the aged Bishop Wurm described this new structure as a 
‘temporary shelter’. These words were sign enough, even for the 
uninitiated, that this emergency organization was a long way removed 
from that source of grace, the upper room at Jerusalem. Rendered 
indispensable by the sheer stress of chaotic political conditions, the 
new ‘Church’ was attempting to reassert its legal continuity with 
the past and to affirm the ‘unity of Evangelical Christianity’ in all 
the occupation zones, especially to bind together the East and the 
West. Was its motive, therefore, political? 

Whilst these lines were being written Wilhelm Niemédller, the 
pastor of Bielefeld. issued an open letter to Germany which ends 
with the cry: ‘The crisis is upon us!’; and the Reformed Church in 
north-west Germany has resolved not to attend the EKD conferences 
any more until they are again animated by an evangelical spirit. 
What does this signify? 

The downfall of the Nazis and their ‘Reichs-church’ means that, 
for the first time in 400 years, German Protestantism has been given 
the opportunity to free itself from the state and to give itself a 
constitution ‘in accordance with the New Testament’ as an earlier 
conference expressed it. However, it could scarcely be anything more 
than a federal ‘church union’ in which the remnants of the various 
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dynastic territorial states each has its representatives. The reason 
for this is that a strong group of Lutheran provincial churches wish 
to organize their own specifically Lutheran united church and have 
nothing to do with the Reformed and the United (a mixture of the 
two confessions found particularly in old Prussia). It is the same 
Lutheran group, by the way, which attempted at every turn to make 
a compromise with Hitler—the ones from Bavaria and Hanover 
especially. Before the first general Synod of the EKD in January, 
1949, at Bethel, the Lutherans had formed a movement within the 
EKD known as the VELKD (‘The united Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many’); therefore when it came to the election of twelve members 
of the council they were able to work it so that the Presidency 
was not given to Niemdller, whose leadership of the ‘Confessional 
Church’ which he had inspired had cost him eight years in the con- 
centration camp suffering for the freedom of the Gospel. Instead the 
office was filled by that brave shepherd of his flock, the venerable 
Bishop of Berlin, Dr Otto Dibelius. Second place went to Bishop 
Hans Lilje of Hanover, who since 1936, whilst Niemdller and his 
friends were at the mercy of the Gestapo, had been at the head of 
those Lutherans trying to make a pact with Hitler. Bishop Lilje’s 
right-hand man, Dr Brunotte, was made the secretary of the EKD. 
But Niemdller had to be content with taking charge of the church’s 
external policy, a post which he has accepted because it gives him 
scope for serving the German people. Furthermore, in July of this 
year he was elected at Chichester to the Executive Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, the only German to receive this 
high honour. There he is in a position to help Germany a great deal, 
but he cannot prevent the EKD from splitting up because the 
Lutherans choose to carry out their dealings with Geneva directly 
instead of through the external section of the EKD. Once again 
therefore Niemdller is having to mobilize the forces of the ‘Con- 
fessional Church’. 

Such is the foreground of the crisis, which brings up the much 
deeper question of what is now at stake, the question of the true 
nature of the Church. Our evangelical brethren have discovered that 
freedom from state-control is not sufficient foundation for the Church 
of Christ, since Christ himself has already founded it upon the Lock. 


II 
It was on September 27th, 1933, that the Dahlem pastor, Martin 
Niemdller, fastened a protest on to the door of the palace church at 
Wittenberg, the centre at one time of Luther’s preaching. But this 
protest was made on behalf of the two thousand members of Nie- 
miéller’s ‘Pastor’s Emergency League’ and was directed against the 
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election as ‘Reichs-bishop’ of Ludwig Miiller, Hitler’s nomiace 
Nevertheless this shameful election did take place in the sanctuary 
itself, and was a piece of National Socialist ritual with the positive 
approbation of Dr Hans Meiser of Bavaria, who is nowadays the 
‘leading bishop’ of the VELKD. At that time no one, least of ali 
Niemdller himself, could:-have known that his action had set evan- 
gelical Christianity the question: ‘Where is Peter? Where is the 
true shepherd?’ 

Ludwig Miller soon became the tyrant of the Evangelical Church, 
so much so that even the Lutherans found him too much, especially 
as he did nothing to realize the hopes which they had set on him, 
the hope that the Reformation programme of a fully national church 
might be achieved in the form of a Lutheran Reichs-church in the 
service of Hitler! As soon as danger threatened their own persons 
the Lutheran bishops were quick to join the ‘Emergency League’, 
which by this time had created its own ‘confessional parishes’. 
Reluctantly they took part in the first confessional synod at Barmen 
in May, 1934, where the united opposition to the Nazi oppression 
formed itself into ‘the lawful evangelical Church’. It even acquired 
a sort of dogmatic foundation, which, in its essence, was the work 
of Hans Asmussen and Karl Barth: the sixth article of the ‘Barmen 
Theological Declaration’. As far as evangelical theology is concerned 
this was a great innovation. 

Until this synod the Pastors’ Emergency League had based its 
campaign on the vows made at ordination, upon the warrant of 
scripture and upon a recognition of the Reformation. This proved 
insufficient because Ludwig Miiller and his ‘German Christians’, 
who at the same time adhered to the Nazis’ teaching, took their 
stand upon the vows made at ordination just as much as the other 
twelve thousand pastors. It became necessary to define a new 
criterion whereby the latest errors would be shown up for the naked 
frauds that they were. This was the intention behind Barmen. 
Essentially the sixth article is an attempt to remedy the fundamental 
error in evangelical ecclesiology: that the ‘external order’ of the 
church does not follow from anything in holy scripture but is an 
‘adiaphoron’, a right sui generis, i.e., a political right to be recog- 
nized along with the church's Confession as it had been for four 
hundred years. It was this political conception that made it so easy 
for the Nazis to take over an institution which previous to 1933 had 
simply become a poor imitation of the Weimar Republic, a church 
based upon universal suffrage in the parishes and upon the semi- 
state officials who administered it. 

Now the synod deciared that both doctrine and order, both the 
faith and the laws of the church rested upon the scriptures and the 
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Confession. The fundamental principle upon which the church’s 
laws are based is that Jesus Christ alone is Lord of all, that the 
church is his property and obeys only his gospel. It can neither serve 
other masters, nor can it acknowledge any other reyelation from 
nature or from history. Certainly this principle did make it possible. 
to contest the state’s rights over the church and to limit its totali- 
tarian clairas. But the synod found itself unable to take the next 
step, which would have been to re-establish that canon law which 
Luther himself had once burnt. Nor could it state how this Lordship 
of Jesus Christ becomes embodied, who represents it, or what persons 
or offices are supposed to protect and guarantee these indestructible 

rights of Jesus Christ when they are threatened by the demands of 
the world. The synod itself refused to claim any such key-position 

when it appointed a ‘Council of Brothers’ who were to see to the 

proteetion of the church. Furthermore, one of the Barmen articles 

had actually said: the evangelical Church is a ‘community of 
brothers’ in which no ene may exercise this office of lordship. The 

very sane rejection of the German Christians’ pseudo-hierarchy and 

its political ‘Fiihrerprinzip’ had blinded them to. the true apostolical 

hierarchy. Their New Testament exegesis had not reached the stage 
which it has arrived at nowadays as a result of the lessons learnt 

during the struggle that was to come. Nowadays, for instance, it 

maintains that it is not the first of Clement’s letters but the gospel 

of St Luke which is the source of the early Church’s teaching on 

the principle of succession and tradition, legally guaranteeing con- 

tinuity of grace through the Apostles (Ernst Kasemann—Mainz) ; 

the pastoral epistles no more than develop that principle (Heinrich 

Schlier—Bonn). 


lll 

What the totalitarian state encountered in 1933 was an Evangelical 
Church made up of twenty-eight provincial churches; the fact that 
such a state itself tends to take on the character of a ‘church’ set the 
Evangelical Church asking questions about its own raison d’étre. 
The ‘Church of the Word’, of inwardness, of faith alone, had 
neglected church-order, the sacraments, and the teaching and pas- 
toral office of the Church, and its tradition had become one of con- 
stant fragmentation. Now, at last, it had to face a trial which would 
prove what it actually means to be a Church, it had to discover the 
actual basis for its supernatural claims. It had to bear witness for 
those claims and to assert effectively its independence from worldly 
powers. This was precisely what the ‘Confessional Church’, as it 
was constituted at Barmen, could not do. In the first place, the 
dogmatic foundation for it was lacking; in the second place, the 
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Lutherans in the provincial churches treated the Barmen declaration 
as nothing more than a political demonstration. Thirdly, there was 
one miste‘e common to both groups, to the ‘Confessional Church’ 
as it had set up illegal, temporary, organizations within the districts 
ruled by the German Christians, as well as to the Lutheran Bishops 
in their legally ‘intact’ churches: besides ‘faith alone’, and the sole 
Lordship of Jesus Christ in the Church, they had proposed a false 
‘and’. 

In other words, the church’s jurists and practical politicians had 
convinced the theologians that ‘legal continuity’ must be main- 
tained. To only a very few did the claim to be the ‘legal evangelical 
Church’ in Germany connote also the abandonment of its false status 
in favour of an entirely new position, a position deriving its validity 
from the New Testament. What most members of the synod meant 
by it was that the ecclesiastical niachinery of administration which 
Hitler’s slaves had usurped should belong to the ‘Confessional 
Church’. Consequently all the different groups accepted the concep- 
tion of the ‘Reichs-church’ of the 11th July, 1935, although that 
conception was impregnated with National Socialism. The advantage, 
as far as they were concerned, lay in the guarantee given to it in 
the law of the Reich by Hitler’s signature. For the sake of a very 
material legal continuity, which carried with it many of the privi- 
ieges of public corporations, tax-exemption and state-support, they 
had clung to those very laws of the state-church which the despised 
‘Reichs-bishop’ had used as instruments for the suppression of the 
church. They believed that the state-courts, which had not as yet 
been ironed out, would behave justly towards the ‘Confessional 
Church’ and would repair Miiller’s injustices. They were hoping that 
the legal forms accepted by the Weimar Republic would help them 
to score a victory in a totalitarian state. There is no need to tell the 
story of this dismal failure. One day Hitler simply eliminated these 
courts because they were a nuisance to him, and then nominated an 
ecclesiastical Minister who had full powers over the Evangelical 
Church's laws besides being allowed to dictate its policy. That was 
in September, 1935, soon after the Naval Agreement with Great 
Britain, when the force of British public opinion need no longer 
be feared. 

Immediately the ‘intact’ Lutherans forgot the ‘sole Lordship’ of 
Jesus Christ. They thought that they had been victorious just because 
Ludwig Miiller had been deposed. The state promised them legal 
security and peace, in return for which they supported the ‘Ecclesias- 
tical Commission’ imposed upon them by the state, at the head of 
whom stood the respectable old Dr Zoellner, the 75-year-old Lutheran 
Superintendent General. This group behaved quite politely, but was 
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altogether unable to distinguish error from truth because it was com- 
posed mainly of Lutherans, Confessional people favourably disposed 
to the government, or else German Christians. They would.make 
everything all right. But this was just what they could not do, 
because the Minister promulgated a law attaching serious punish- 
ments to any activity on the part of the ‘Confessional Church’s’ 
emergency organizations. This made Niemdller’s organization illegal. 
Of course, his followers did not take any notice of the law, and those 
who did not go over to the state continued to exercise their spiritual 
direction over their flocks. The ‘Confessional Church’ trained young 
pastors, carried out ordinations and was able to prevent many arrests; 
it also launched courageous pronouncements against public injustices 
and against the idolatry of blood, soil, race and the folk, against 
the heresy of an ‘eternal Germany’ and against the clamour for war. 
It had a great deal to suffer on account of all this, especially about 
the time of the Olympic games in the spring of 1937, when the 
ecclesiastical commissioners such as Dr Zoellner were dismissed and 
replaced by state commissioners. Niemdller was arrested and given 
an honourable trial in court resulting in a prison-sentence which was 
regarded as having been served by the time he had spent in custody; 
but the Gestapo intervened and threw him into the concentration 
camp as a ‘prisoner of the Fiihrer’. His friends also were frequently 
taken into custody, and later, during the war, whilst he was serving 
as an officer, Pastor Fritz Miller, the chairman of the Confessional 
Bruderrat, was poisoned by Hitler’s henchmen. With the Lutherans 
of the ‘intact’ provincial churches it was a different story; on the 
whole, by keeping quiet and doing what they were told they managed 
to retain their positions until 1945. In the summer of 1945 when 
Niemdller and a handful of his friends made their appearance at a 
meeting of church leaders his opponents were already there in force, 
ready to return to their old ways. It is true that the ‘Confessional 
Church’ had taken over the key-posts in Prussia and in Hessen, 
where the struggle had raged at its fiercest, but it proved impossible 
to translate the lessons of the struggle into legal forms because there 
was a very strong suspicion of any sort of centralization. The old 
legal formulae and the practical difficulties of everyday life seemed 
to oppress all of them. 


IV 

Meanwhile men’s hearts had been changed during these years in 
such a way that they could never be the same again. Even the theo- 
logians were affected and had learned a lot. These twelve years of 
bitter suffering for the cause of Christ had deepened the faith of 
many people and had opened their minds to the fullness of the truth. 
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What was happening in the hidden places of men’s hearts is best 
understood by fixing our attention upon some of the persons in 
question as they trod this sorrowful way. 

During his time in the concentration camp the ‘Pastor-commander'’ , 
Niemdller, had ample reason and opportunities for meditating and 
for studying. Once more he returned to the study of theology, having 
learnt to his sorrow that the principles set forth at Barmen were 
insufficient. At the Fourth Confessional Synod held at Bad Oyen- 
hausen in February, 1936, when the ‘Confessional Church’ split over 
the attitude it should adopt towards the state-imposed officials, 
Niemiller issued a challenge: we will follow Peter, who walked upon 
the waters in order to come to our Lord. This very picture of Peter 
used to hang above his desk. He asserted that the only way of com- 
batting these ecclesiastical commissions was by giving to the Church 
a new inspiration and direction, which would encourage witnesses 
for the faith, would feed the ‘little flock’ of the faithful in the name 
of Christ, and would fulfil its prophetic office instead of constantly 
bowing before the laws of the state. This did, indeed, happen in 
Prussia. But in general the «rgent demands of the situation were 
not recognized, and there were always individual pastors whose 
hesitations proved difficult to overcome. Individualism and pietism 
had paralyzed the Evangelical Church. Most painful of all, however, 
to Niemdller was the sight of the Lutherans actually opposing the 
‘Confessional Church’s’ prophetic witness and therefore nullifying 
its opposition to the apostate government. There was no end of evan- 
gelical truths which the state simply mocked at; the truths of 
Christianity—they were nothing but idiotic lies! Shut up in the con- 
centration camp Niemdller devoted his time to studying church 
history and dogma, poring over the Roman Missal and listening to 
the conversations of his Catholic fellow-prisoners. Finally, in the 
winter of 1940-41, after the Moscow catastrophe, he wrote to his 
parish at Dahlem to say that he had come to accept the validity of 
Trent and the Vatican Council, and that he wished to follow out 
this decision to its logical consequences. This announcement was 
broadcast to the world by Goebbels in order to blacken Niemdller’s 
reputation. though its effect was quite the opposite. Despite the 
consternation which it produced in Dahlem his congregation refused 
for a long time to have any hard words said against converts. And, 
in fact, it was the signal for a whole series of well-known personalities 
to move over to the Roman Church, although Niemdller himself 
promised to wait until he was released. But other spiritual forces 
now came into play! 

Just about this time Niemdller’s old friend, Hans Asmussen, began 
to give a series of lectures in the neighbouring parish of Lichterfelde 
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on the subect of the Roman Church, during which he dealt with the 
Augsburg Confession in order to show how far it was still valid. His 
conclusions, which appeared in book-form, ure to be found in his 
recently published commentary on the Papal Encyclical Mediator 
Dei. There he recognises the Papal teaching as the voice of the good 
shepherd, in contrast to the Protestant corruption of the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. Words of reverence for the Pope and the Mass! 
What a revolution! 

And yet it must be said in truth that Niemdller in 1948 returned 
to the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone—perhaps on 
account of his unfortunate experiences with his Catholic brethren. 
Will he remain in this position? To enquire into the motives of such 
a person who has suffered so deeply with the Evangelical Church 
would be impertinent. It may not be irrelevant, however, to point 
out that his unsettled friend, Asmussen, was made President of the 
Church Secretariat in 1946 but resigned his office in 1948 not only 
because he seemed too Lutheran but because he already seemed too 
‘Catholic’. 


The men who marched under the banner of the ‘Confessional 
Church’ in order to honour Christ alone and in order to convince both 
Christians and heathen that total lordship belongs to him alone have 
all gone their various ways. But the Petrine question has presented 
itself to all of them as one which demands their decision, and at the - 
moment this decision is keeping many of them in suspense. It is 
even implicitly involved in the Lutherans’ effort to find a basis for 
a genuine church of their own; not until they are able to agree on 
the fundamentals of their creed will they perform that teaching office 
which the Evangelical Church has neglected for many centuries. 

Let us sum up the main ways in which this profound, but as yet 
unresolved, crisis has affected our separated brethren in Germany. 
There is general recognition that the church can have no other basis 
than that claimed by Jesus Christ and early Christianity, i.e., the 
apostles; the sole exceptions to this generalisation are those whose 
prejudices are too firmly ingrained, or who believe in direct personal 
inspiration. For instance, Bultmann’s two outstanding pupils, Kise- 
mann and Schlier, are at one upon this issue. The primacy of Peter 
is proved in his ‘Neutestamentl. Theologie’ by Ethelbert Stauufer 
(Erlangen), and the only question which remains is whether this 
truth is ‘applicable’ to ourselves. It was an evangelical friend who 
said that the question would receive a practical answer at last when 
there was another Martyr-Pope; and that the next martyr-bishop in 
Germany would provide a hearing for the message of St Ignatius of 
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Antioch. Unity will follow upon the following of Christ. That is why 
evangelical Christians have been so moved by the Pope’s admoniticn 
to both priests and people in Mediator Dei that they must be pre- 
pared to carry the cross with Christ. 

Kqually generally recognized is the fact that church-order depends 
on the sacraments and, above all, on the Holy Eucharist. The savra- 
ments have become the crux of evangelical theology nowadays, which 
hopes to renew itself by attending to the sacraments more. It is 
admitted that the Lord’s Supper was made into a hole-in-the-corner 
affair, not by Rome but by Luther’s immediate disciples; once rore 
it must become the principal act in divine worship. Already in the 
Eastern provinces church leaders are trying to turn ‘daily divine 
service’ into an act of Eucharistic thanksgiving because they see it 
as the one means of driving out the devils. Yet Nieméller in Hessen 
thinks that the present moment is not a propitious one at which to 
bring up such matters; in common with the Reformed Church he is 
hoping for a renewal of the Church through ‘political divine service’, 
by which he means that the Church should assume responsibility in 
the political sphere if it is to save this chaotic world. 

The Church of the ‘Word’ is now approaching its end. Already it is 
being said in prominent places that church-order is featured in 
revelation and has eschatological significance since it is the way in 
which the community of the faithful is made worthy to receive the 
Lord at his second coming and ready to share the Lamb at the divine 
banquet. Even in public, and in the presence of catholic bishops, 
it has been admitted that the premisses of the sixteenth century were 
false ones. Many painful trials will have to be lived through before 
the full consequences of this changed attitude are worked out. It is 
false to assume that man comes to receive grace as an individual 
separated from the community; grace is only experienced in the 
Church. It is false to assume that the kernel of one’s personality is 
found in reflective consciousness, that the ‘Word’ is the decisive 
means of grace, or that justification by faith alone is ‘the very core 
of the scriptures’. Christ was not just a preacher and prophet, for 
by his bodily death upon the cross he has given us access to the 
Father; grace streams from his wounds, and in the sacraments Christ 
is present, reaching out beyond pure consciousness to seize upon the 
whole man and to change our being. The risen Lord shares the secret 
of his person and his body with his worshippers, and the reality of 
the mystery leaves all theological expressions of it far behind. Simi- 
larly it would be false to believe that a theological doctrine could 
provide a foundation for a church. The mere ‘event’ of preaching 
could not form such a foundation, unless the reality which is being 
preached is also in some way communicated. 
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VI 

Even after reading so short an essay on these great changes as 
the present one it will be obvious that the change cannot be explained 
as some kind of aberration on the part of the Germans, but must be 
attributed to the working of divine grace. Nor will it surprise anyone 
to learn that such an acknowledged exegete as Schlier ventures to 
make a detailed comparison between the evangelical church with all 
its corrupt habits and errors and the pretentious Church of the Corin- 
thians which Paul had to summon back to apostolic obedience. And 
the journal in which Schlier’s commentary appeared was the same 
theological journal that was once dominated by the disciples of Karl 
Barth! Amongst the general body of Christians these striking events 
have passed almost unnoticed because so much attention has been 
concentrated upon de-nazification, atrocities, currency-reforms, etc., 
but ultimately their significance overshadows these other questions. 
Over a land which had been cast into darkness, a land marked by 
such frightful guilt, the land of the Reformation, a new light has 
uppeared. Men have come to see that religious division (the blame 
for which falls on both sides) is really responsible for the rise of 
apostasy and its increase, as well as for our contemporary political- 
religions. This division has made it impossible for most people to 
believe the Church’s message. Now, therefore, the truth is dawning 
that by God’s grace penance for this guilt may afford a turning-point 
in the history of the West. Greetings of brotherly friendship express- 
ing their common faith in Christianity were sent to one another by 
the Katholikentag in Mainz and the Evangelical Assembly at Han- 

over. Who would have believed that possible some years ago? 
The Germans have a penitential Ave Maria which runs: ‘Jesus 
who died to bring together into one all God’s children (John 11, 52). 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, merciful mother of the united Church, 


pray for us... .’ Whoever heeds this message will go on to pray with 
the Church in the Mass for the ending of schism: ‘Deus, qui errata 
corrigis et dispersa congregas . . . valeat famulari’. 


ADAM FEcH'TER. 
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GOETHE AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HOSE of us with a taste for idle specuiation may be tempted 
I to wonder how Goethe would have turned out if he had been 
born in Munich or Vienna instead of in Protestant Frankfurt 
and gone to school with the Jesuits. Voltaire, we may recall, was 
a pupil of theirs; and a certain respect for his old masters never 
left him. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that in the 
absence of any direct Catholic contacts in Goethe's early years it 
was from Voltaire and the Encyclopédists that he acquired his 
first notions about the Church. For although the young poet reacted 
against the French classical tradition in verse which Voltaire repre- 
sented, he was like the whole age in which he lived deeply influ- 
enced by French writings. How far the Voltairean attitude towards 
the Church in the eighteenth century was justified it is difficult 
for us to realise in an age happily free from gross ecclesiastical 
abuses. As we know, Voltaire did not limit himself to attacking 
abuses. That the period in which Goethe grew up was one in which 
the Church had largely lost the allegiance of the intellectual world 
must regrettably be admitted. As for the Protestantism in which 
the poet was educated, it was a dull and formal affair from which 
the genuine enthusiasm of the Reformation had long since evapor- 
ated, and it was rent by internal dissensions. It could not but be 
wholly unsatisfying to Goethe's genius; and since the ‘paganism’ 
of his temperament and the prejudices of his youth prevented him 
from ever considering Catholicism seriously, he evolved a religion 
of his own out of the various elements he collected in the course 
of his reading and experience. In this he was typically modern. 
‘The Great Heathen’ his shocked contemporaries called him; but 
his biographers have been at pains to point out that Goethe was by 
no means devoid of religious sentiments (no great poet could be 
that). He calls himself both a polytheist and a pantheist: perhaps 
the strongest single influence in his religious development was the 
philosophy of Spinoza. ‘To have a positive religion is not necessary’, 
he wrote; yet he thought it normally a good thing for a man to 
remain faithful to traditional religion. One is reminded of a curious 
passage in Werther in which that unhappy character says that he 
reverences religion, but that he for his part is not one of those to 
whom Christ referred when he used the words ‘they whom the 
Father hath given to me.’ In many places Goethe speaks with 
reverence of Christianity and its Founder. The Christian religion 
would endure, he said, for ever; ‘since the Divine has once been 
embodied in it, it cannot be dissolved’. Is this an admission of 
belief in the Incarnation? Only in a very unorthodox sense: he 
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would have said the same of Buddhism or Mohammedanism. Else- 
where he claims the identity of his own ‘natural religion’ and Chris- 
tianity: ‘What was it that ensured to the Christian religion victory 
cver all the others, whereby it has become (and deserves to be) 
mistress of the world, but the fact that it has adopted the truths 
of natural religion?’ He himself, he once said, was the only true 
Christian left in the world. 

In comparing the Catholic Church with Protestantism Goethe 
often spoke in favour of the former. His remarkable apology for 
the seven sacraments in the seventh book of his Autobiography, 
which shows a real understanding of Catholic doctrine and of the 
sacramental system of the Church as contrasted with the frag- 
mentary and impoverished version of it retained by the Protestants 
(who, he says, have but one sacrament in which the faithful con- 
sciously participate) might have been written by a Catholic. And 
when in 1791 he stayed with Princess Gallitzin at Miinster members 
of her circle asked one another if this guest, who talked of his 
Roman experiences and of matters Catholic with.such warmth and 
understanding, were not really himself a son of the Church! (A 
prelate in the company, however, more shrewdly observed: ‘He is 
a very unhappy man; he must live in a state of constant interior 
warfare’.) Like Dr Johnson, Goethe was able to see the Catholic 
point of view and to defend it in argument; but we are hardly justi- 
fied in assuming, as his Jesuit biographer Fr A. Baumgartner seems 
to do, that he rejected the gift of faith. 

If anyone should be tempted to claim Goethe as almost a Catholic 
there are numerous passages in his works and in his reported 
conversations which would dispel any such idea. Allusions to 
‘fornicating prelates’ in the Roman Elegies we may dismiss as being 
in the tradition of medieval literature; the coarse blasphemies of 
some of the Venetian Epigrams (suppressed, the worst of them, 
during the poet's lifetime) are less easy to swallow. On his Italian 
journey—and I need hardly say that what drew him to Rome was 
not the tombs of the apostles but the monuments of pagan art— 
he was repelled rather than attracted by what he saw of the Church, 
lier system and her ritual. In the ‘Witch's Kitchen’ scene of Faust 
there is an obvious parody of the ceremonies of High Mass. The 
scene is known to have been written at Rome. Goethe saw the 
Church as a mighty organisation indeed, but unscrupulous, hood- 
winking the people for their own supposed good, with the Pope as 
‘the greatest play-actor of all’. (We may compare Carlyle’s remarks 
on ‘the old Pope of Rome’ in Past and Present.) Incidentally. 
Goethe’s account of his conversation with a papal officer in the 
carriage on the road to Perugia suggests why anyone outside the 
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GOETHE AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HOSE of us with a taste for idle specuiation may be tempted 
to wonder how Goethe would have turned out if he had been 
born in Munich or Vienna instead of in Protestant Frankfurt 
and gone to school with the Jesuits. Voltaire, we may recall, was 
a pupil of theirs; and a certain respect for his old masters never 
left him. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that in the 
absence of any direct Catholic contacts in Goethe's early years it 
was from Voltaire and the Encyclopédists that he acquired his 
first notions about the Church. For although the young poet reacted 
against the French classical tradition in verse which Voltaire repre- 
sented, he was like the whole age in which he lived deeply influ- 
enced by French writings. How far the Voltairean attitude towards 
the Church in the eighteenth century was justified it is difficult 
for us to realise in an age happily free from gross ecclesiastical 
abuses. As we know, Voltaire did not limit himself to attacking 
abuses. That the period in which Goethe grew up was one in which 
the Church had largely lost the allegiance of the intellectual world 
must regrettably be admitted. As for the Protestantism in which 
the poet was educated, it was a dull and formal affair from which 
the genuine enthusiasm of the Reformation had long since evapor- 
ated, and it was rent by internal dissensions. It could not but be 
wholly unsatisfying to Goethe's genius; and since the ‘paganism’ 
of his temperament and the prejudices of his youth prevented him 
from ever considering Catholicism seriously, he evolved a religion 
of his own out of the various elements he collected in the course 
of his reading and experience. In this he was typically modern. 
‘The Great Heathen’ his shocked contemporaries called him; but 
his biographers have been at pains to point out that Goethe was by 
no means devoid of religious sentiments (no great poet could be 
that). He calls himself both a polytheist and a pantheist: perhaps 
the strongest single influence in his religious development was the 
philosophy of Spinoza. ‘To have a positive religion is not necessary’, 
he wrote; yet he thought it normally a good thing for a man to 
remain faithful to traditional religion. One is reminded of a curious 
passage in Werther in which that unhappy character says that he 
reverences religion, but that he for his part is not one of those to 
whom Christ referred when he used the words ‘they whom the 
Father hath given to me.’ In many places Goethe speaks with 
reverence of Christianity and its Founder. The Christian religion 
would endure, he said, for ever; “since the Divine has once been 
embodied in it, it cannot be dissolved’. Is this an admission of 
belief in the Incarnation? Only in a very unorthodox sense: he 
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would have said the same of Buddhism or Mohammedanism. Else- 
where he claims the identity of his own ‘natural religion’ and Chris- 
tianity: ‘What was it that ensured to the Christian religion victory 
cver all the others, whereby it has become (and deserves to be) 
mistress of the world, but the fact that it has adopted the truths 
of natural religion?’ He himself, he once said, was the only true 
Christian left in the world. 

In comparing the Catholic Church with Protestantism Goethe 
often spoke in favour of the former. His remarkable apology for 
the seven sacraments in the seventh book of his Autobiography, 
which shows a real understanding of Catholic doctrine and of the 
sacramental system of the Church as contrasted with the frag- 
mentary and impoverished version of it retained by the Protestants 
(who, he says, have but one sacrament in which the faithful con- 
sciously participate) might have been written by a Catholic. And 
when in 1791 he stayed with Princess Gallitzin at Miinster members 
of her circle asked one another if this guest, who talked of his 
Roman experiences and of matters Catholic with.such warmth and 
understanding, were not really himself a son of the Church! (A 
prelate in the company, however, more shrewdly observed: ‘He is 
a very unhappy man; he must live in a state of constant interior 
warfare’.) Like Dr Johnson, Goethe was able to see the Catholic 
point of view and to defend it in argument; but we are hardly justi- 
fied in assuming, as his Jesuit biographer Fr A. Baumgartner seems 
to do, that he rejected the gift of faith. 

If anyone should be tempted to claim Goethe as almost a Catholic 
there are numerous passages in his works and in his reported 
conversations which would dispel any such idea. Allusions to 
‘fornicating prelates’ in the Roman Elegies we may dismiss as being 
in the tradition of medieval literature; the coarse blasphemies of 
some of the Venetian Epigrams (suppressed, the worst of them, 
during the poet's lifetime) are less easy to swallow. On his Italian 
journey—and I need hardly say that what drew him to Rome was 
not the tombs of the apostles but the monuments of pagan art— 
he was repelled rather than attracted by what he saw of the Church. 
lier system and her ritual. In the ‘Witch’s Kitchen’ scene of Faust 
there is an obvious parody of the ceremonies of High Mass. The 
scene is known to have been written at Rome. Goethe saw the 
Church as a mighty organisation indeed, but unscrupulous, hood- 
winking the people for their own supposed good, with the Pope as 
‘the greatest play-actor of all’. (We may compare Carlyle’s remarks 
ou ‘the old Pope of Rome’ in Past and Present.) Incidentally. 
Goethe’s account of his conversation with a papal officer in the 
carriage on the road to Perugia suggests why anyone outside the 
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Church might pardonably hold such a view. At least he had the 
fairness to admit that he was an outsider, and that to form a just 
idea of Catholicism one must see it from within. Goethe was a 
fervent admirer of Winckelmann, but he could not bring himself to 
follow the great art critic's example in entering the Church. 
Winckelmann, according to the bad fashion of those times, adopted 
clerical dress, although no priest. Supposing history had had to 
speak of ‘the Abbé Goethe’! 


A thorough Hellenist, Goethe despised all art that was not classi- 
cal in inspiration, even though in his later years he was led by 
the eloquence and sincerity of his Catholic friend Sulpiz Boisserée 
to appreciate more justly the creations of the Middle Ages. Of the 
aesthetic appeal of Catholicism he was quite aware. The religious 
paintings of the Renaissance claimed his attention in Italy: he 
could be profoundly moved by a St Cecilia or a Madonna by 
Raphael. But certain aspects of religious art repelled him: martyrs 
and ecstatics seemed to him ‘criminals and madmen’. The Cross 
itself (for he viewed it with the eyes of an ancient Roman) was 
‘the symbol of the convicted criminal’. Of the painter Martin Schén 
he observed: ‘If only the wretch had stuck to the Three Kings 
instead of the detestable Passion!’ And, referring to the famous 
legend of Cologne: ‘11,000 pretty girls, that’s a subject on which 
the artist can let himself go!’ There were too many bishops and 
monks in religious pictures. 


That a Catholic poet enjoys many advantages over a non-Catholic 
Goethe was ready to admit in his remarks on Manzoni: ‘A poet 
born and brought up a Catholic is in a position to make a vastly 
more effective use of the beliefs and practices of his Church than 
an outsider’. But with those German Romantics who througit 
enthusiasm for the Middle Ages were led to seek admission to the 
Church he had little sympathy. Friedrich Schlegel’s conversion 
particularly irritated him: ‘Never’, said Goethe, ‘has so remarkable 
a case occurred: that in the full noonday of Reason . . . a distin- 
guished man of the highest talents should be so misguided as to 
dress up and play the bogey-man’. May one suggest that Goethe's 
protests were so vehement precisely because he himself was not 
immune to the attractive power of Catholicism? He expressed mis- 
trust of Schelling’s mystical tendencies, which, he said, were trying 
to reintroduce under another form ‘the old outworn thing’ (das alte 
iiberwundene Zeug), which it was the Reformation’s greatest merit 
to have swept away. 

On occasion Goethe showed himself decidedly on the Protestant 
side, as for example at the time of the tercentenary celebrations 
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of the Reformation. To Luther, he said to Eckermann shortly ,before 
his death, Germany owed an incalculable debt, inasmuch as he had 
freed it from the tetters of spiritual narrowness (Borniertheit) and 
restored Christianity to its primitive purity. More interesting to 
us are his remarks on Catholic EKmancipation, which he referred 
to as the ‘Emancipation of the Irish’, as though unaware of the 
existence of nglish and Scottish Catholics. He deplored the way 
in which the unfortunate Protestants in Ireland were oppressed 
and cheated by the Catholic majority. “Catholics cannot agree among 
themselves, vet they always band together against a Protestant.’ 
He foresaw the possibility of a struggle for power in the United 
Kingdom between Catholics and Protestants in which the former, 
if victorious, would inaugurate a ruthless persecution of their oppo- 
nents! We can hardly blame a German for not understanding the 
irish question; besides, Goethe's information was no doubt derived 
from newspapers unfriendly to the Catholic cause. The justification 
for the Emancipation Act he saw in the fact that ‘with Catholics 
all precautionary measures are useless. The Papal See has interests 
which we do not suspect and possesses the means of secretly fur- 
thering them.’ We may take this remark as an unwitting compli- 
ment. In view of Goethe’s knowr connection with the Freemasons, 
his idea of the Church as a secret and sinister power is interesting. 

If space permitted much might be said about the so-called Catho- 
licism of the end of Faust, second part. Throughout both parts 
Gioethe made use of the Catholic elements which his material pre- 
sented to him—the Requiem in the cathedral, the Mater Dolorosa 
scene and so on. But, as in the case of the poet’s interest in 
religious art, the ‘Catholicism’ of Faust is purely aesthetic. He 
chose a pseudo-medieval setting for the conclusion of Faust because 
neither the Protestantism in which he-was brought up nor the 
Hellenism of his adoption offered anything suitable for the occasion. 
The sharply defined figures of Christian tradition were necessary, 
he explained, to give form to his poetic intentions. Having rejected 
the doctrines of redemption and repentance on which the original 
Faust-legend was based, Goethe had considerable difficulty in find- 
ing a satisfactory ending for the work: indeed, without outside 
pressure he would probably never have completed it. As it is, the 
Christian reader cannot help raising an eyebrow at the way in which 
Faust, who has broken almost every one of the Ten Commandments 
in turn, is finally borne up to Heaven by angels. Even Bielschowsky, 
one of Goethe’s greatest admirers, complains of the absence of 
moral endeavour in Faust, and concludes that the act of grace 
whereby Faust is received into bliss is mittelalterlich-kirchlich not 
modern-sittlich, i.e. in accordance with medieval ecclesiastical 
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notions rather than with those of ‘modern morality’, whatever we 
are to understand by that! 

In trying to define Goethe’s attitude towards the Church, we 
find ourselves dealing with a Proteus-like being who eludes all 
efforts at capture. [xasperated, Fr Baumgartner maliciously re- 
marks: ‘In religion, as in his relations with the opposite sex, Goethe 
loved change’. But are not the contradictions in his attitude but 
an aspect of the ‘polarity’ which we associate with Goethe? He 
could readily understand and formulate the arguments both for 
and against the Church without ever being inclined to seek a more 
intimate acquaintance with her. His position is after all not so 
uncommon among educated non-Catholies. That many of his utter- 
ances and writings were highly offensive to our religion cannot be 
denied. Goethe’s reputation in this connection has perhaps suffered 
through the activities of a host of Boswells who surrounded his 
latter years and through his own reluctance to destroy correspon- 
dence. There is abundant evidence to show that he was the last 
person willingly to offend the religious feelings of others. Like 
Macaulay he no doubt regarded the Church as ‘a work of human 
policy’, and Catholicism as a corruption of primitive Christianity. 
His Protestant prejudices never wholly forsook him and his liturgi- 
‘al tastes were decidedly Low Church. Papal ceremonies seem to 
have bored him; but he respected sincerity and could recognise 
sanetity when he came across it. Thus he was led to write an 
enthusiastic essay on St Philip Neri. 

In his relations with Catholics Goethe was ever courteous an] 
understanding, whether in Rome or Sicily, Miinster or Bohemia. 
In Carlsbad he even listened to sermons, and was delighted to find 
in them ‘keine Spur von Ménchtum und Pfiafferei’ (‘no trace of 
monkery or priests’ tricks’)! Did he not once contribute towards 
the erection of an altarpiece in the chapel of St Roch at Bingen? 
Crossing from Messina to Naples he calmed a panic-stricken crowd 
of passengers in imminent danger of shipwreck by a moving address 
iit which he recalled Christ's stilling of the tempest and exhorted 
them to pray to the Mother of God that she might intercede with 
her Son on their behalf; nor was this mere acting on Goethe’s 
part for he tells us that he himself took comfort in the ideas he 
suggested to his audience. 

Yet when all is said Goethe was and remains the Great Heathen. 
But if in his passionate love of pagan antiquity he oftem seemed 
to echo with regret the Vicisti Galilaee of Julian, he was not blind 
to the part that the Church had played in civilising the nations of 
Europe nor to that which a reunited Christendom would play in 
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the future, (For every poet is also a prophet, and Goethe more 
than most.) As the Kuropern par excellence whose ideal of a world 
community of the spirit was not after all so far removed from 
the Church’s own aim, he may wel! serve as an example to some 
Catholics who have found their religion not incompatible with 
narrow nationalism. There is so much good in Goethe, as there 
was in the pagan writers of old. The Church knew how to assimilate 
all that was best in their work, and she will, we may be sure, do 
no less in the case of the greatest of modern pagans. Goethe was 
catholic, if not Catholic: let us try to be both. ‘Every good and 
every perfect gift is from above’ and few men have been more 
richly endowed by their Creator than he whose hicentenary we 
celebrate this year. 

‘Der Grosse Heide’ others called him; for himself he chose a 
pleasanter designation. ‘Das Grosse Kind’, he called himself once; 
and when we think of his impulsiveness, his unfailing interest in 
everything, his unquenchable optimism, he was a child indeed. 
May we not say of Goethe, as was said of a lesser man, La Fontaine: 


‘Dieu n’aura pas le courage de le damner’? 
S. A. H. Weermay. 


OBITER 


Wort und Wahrheit, the Austrian review, commands a most distin- 
cuished list of contributors, including von Balthasar, Gotthard 
\Montessi, Karl Rahner and the biologist Tans Andre, who is now 
teaching the Dominicans at Walberberg after having had to flee 
from the Kast. These are but a few of the people who make this 
monthly one of the most stimulating guides to contemporary Euro- 
pean thought and culture. 

‘Now that he is able to survey these events in the light of the 
»ast five years the reader can scarcely fail to be disturbed by the 
author's self-righteousness, his readiness to pass judgment on other 
people seems to have blinded him to the fact that no one has a 
right to pretend that his own hands are clean. Nor can moralising 
and irony be accepted as answers to the questions posed by these 
events.’ (Paul Viator, reviewing The last days of Hitler in Wort 
und Wahrheit, June.) 

* * * * 
Tue Dominican pusLicaTion, Die Neue Ordnung, as one would 
expect from the Dominican connections with the workers’ movement 
in the Cologne area, is attempting to solve social problems, to 
evaluate the dangers and opportunities of collectivism and the true 
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meaning of Catholic teaching on property, in a very realistic manner. 
Recent numbers have also contained valuable discussions by Fr 
Koster upon the different parts played by the ‘official’ church and 
the body of the faithful in elaborating dogmatic definitions. 

* * * * 
THE REAPPEARANCE OF Scholastilk after a period of enforced silence 
marks a major event in Catholic intellectual life. As was to be 
anticipated, this first number immediately attains to the standard 
which has come to be expected of Scholastik. Modern philosophers 
will be interested in Fr Lotz’s article on Nietzsche's rejection of 
ontology; medieval students will be pleased to discover there the 
learned discussion by that expert on early scholasticism, Landgraf, 
whilst Ivanka’s illustration of how Neo-platonism pervades the 
whole of European thought is likely to help all philosophers. 

* * * * 
Ir NEEDS NO GENIUS to appreciate that the possibility of a Christian 
culture in the future depends largely on the action of the laity. 
Ernst Michel's very controversial works have lately voiced the 
strong fear that this possibility is going to be eliminated unless we 
escape from clerical repression, the laity being directed by priests 
who are not in contact with the real situation. A more judicious 
presentation of the same thesis is to be found in Karl Winter's 
essay on this subject in the June number of the Frankfurter Hefte. 
He thinks that more is to be hoped from the mentally alert, if 
physically undernourished, laity of Europe than from the stereo- 
typed product all too frequently encountered in the streamlined 
clericalism of the U.S. 

In an address to one of the French committees concerned with 
the future Germany printed in the July number of the Frankfurter 
Hefte, Eugen Kogon issued a very timely warning to all who are 
trying to build a new Europe. He said that foreigners must neither 
completely trust nor completely mistrust Germany: blind trust 
will only lead to disillusionment, mistrust will lead to nothing at 
all. The many different layers of society in Germany each nev: 
to be treated on its own merits and the exercise of prudence an‘ 
charity is essential. Not all the organs of the British daily press 
would seem to enjoy Kogon’s sanity. 

* * * * 
ScaRcELY AaNy TOPIC likely to stir the Catholic mind and soul is being 
left untouched by the ever-informative Orbis Catholicus and Herder 
Korrespondenz. Persecution in the East, the position of Catholicism 
in Spain, church-building amidst the rubble that was Germany, 
the question of grace in Greene’s novels, all these subjects are 
soberly and sanely dealt with. And yet most space of all is regularly 
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devoted to the Oecumenical Movement because the editors recog- 
nise that of all the scandals of this scandalous age the greatest and 
most pernicious remains that division between those who call them- 
selves Christians; it prints letters from members of the Evangelical 
Church which show that good will is to be found wherever it is 
sought in good faith. 

* * * x 

ANYONE whose acquaintance with German Catholic activity comes 
entirely through the medium of reviews, or even through the per- 
petual 'Tagungen which seem almost to be a national pastime east 
of the Rhine, might well be inclined to think of German Catholicism 
as dangerously cerebral. The falsity of such an impression becomes 
clear immediately one contacts the German Catholic workers’ move- 
ment and in particular its organ, the Ketteler Wacht. For there is 
behind it over a century of continuous Catholic social teaching 
traceable to the great bishop Ketteler, Marx’s most effective oppo- 
nent, who was also Leo XII1’s main inspirer on social issues. Not 
untypically it was a relative of Ketteler’s, the Lion of Miinster, 
an aristocrat of the aristocrats, Cardinal von Galen, who maintained 
the essential spirit of this movement during the grim days of Hitler. 
Without that bitter class-feeling which has even been known to 
poison Catholic organisations, the German Catholic workers’ move- 
ment, with its deep, unpretentious and homely spirituality, con- 
tains many lessons for similar organisations outside Germany. 
During the past few years it has acquired many martyrs who are 
hardly even names in this country, the best-known of them being 
Bernhard Letterhaus and Nikolaus Gross. They were both executed 
for their part in the attempted rising of the 20th of July; by going 
to their deaths in the clear-eyed way in which they did, and by 
constantly affirming the primacy of spiritual values in the pages 
of the Ketteler Wacht they have helped to write one of the most 
moving chapters in the history of the Catholic worker. 

*“BoNIFACE’. 
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REVIEWS 


SELBSTKRITIK DER PHILOSOPHIE und Vergleichende Philosophie- 
geschichte im Umriss. (Thomas Morus Presse, Herder, Vienna; 
np.) 

Dret Laster. Dostojewskis 'Tiefenpsychologie. (Verlag Karl Alber, 
Munich; 

Both by Alois Dempf. 

To attempt a review of Professor Dempt'’s Selbstkritik der 
Philosophie is a particularly difficult task. This book has been the 
present reviewer's first encounter with the work of its author, who 
is clearly shown in it to be one of the major Catholic thinkers of 
our time. Professor Dempf (appointed to the chair of Philosophy in 
Vienna in 1937, removed by the Nazis in 1938 and restored to his 
Chair after the war) has already an impressive series of works on 
political philosophy and the philosophy of religion to his credit and, 
as the Foreword of the present volume tells us, an even more 
impressive series of books in process of publication, including a full- 
scale comparative history of philosophy and works on speculative 
anthropology and the history of the doctrine of man. To this latter 
croup Selbstkritik der Philosophie is in some sense a preface, and 
to comment too extensively on it without reference to the rest would 
be premature and impertinent. Further, Dempf is using in the 
service of the philosophia perennis a tradition of thought as vet 
too little known or appreciated by modern Catholic philosophers. 
This is the great German attempt, extending from Kant and 
Schlegel to Dilthey and Nicolai Hartmann, at a comprehensive 
Nritik der Geisteswissenschaften, w critical evaluation of all forms 
of human thinking. A full account of Dempt’s thought would have 
tc do justice both to this tradition and to his own criticism of it 
and his use of its positive achievements. 

So all that can be done here is to stress the importance of the 
book and to give enough indication of its content to encourage those 
seriously concerned with philosophy and the history of philosophy 
to give it the thorough, appreciative, and at times critical reading 
which it deserves. We have in it a heroic attempt, based on a study 
of both Eastern and Western philosophers of a range and depth of 
which very few would be capable, to make sense of the whole 
course of human thinking and to show how by the study of its 
history by the right method we can pass beyond sceptical histori- 
cism, relativism or positivism and arrive at the great philosophical 
truths. Dempf’s method is an extremely flexible and subtle one; 
it is based on a firm grasp of the order of the levels of reality and 
human experience which are not reducible to or explicable in terms 
of each other (this doctrine of the Schichte appears to play an 
important part in much modern German thought); and it takes 
account of the types of thinking constantly associated with particu- 
lar professions, states of life and types of character and with 
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different stages in the development of culture. There is certainly 
a danger of over-systematisation and consequent distortion, as there 
is in so much German thought about the history of philosophy: 
and specialist historians of philosophy will feel doubtful about « 
good many of Dempf’s particular pronouncements. But Dempf 
himself repeatedly reminds us that we are dealing with groups of 
men endowed with free will, not with ‘culture-souls’ or ‘spirits of 
the age’ and must not expect too absolute a regularity: and if this 
is borne in mind it seems likely that the framework of his thought 
will stand up to specialist criticism. 

In some ways the most impressive passages of Dempf’s book 
are those in which he speaks of the failure of philosophy, showing 
how at its highest it fails to overcome its own divisions and cannot 
order the whole world or change the heart of man, and how in its 
failure it points the way inescapably to the supernatural, to the 
God-Man and the grace of his redemption. 

The little book on Dostoievsky’s psychology of character is an 
excellent example of the range and quality of the special studies 
on which Dempf has built his great synthesis. 

A. H. ARMstTRONG. 


Diz RerorMation 1N By Josef Lortz. 3rd Edition, 

1949. (Herder, Freiburg, 1949; 45pm.) 

The time has not vet come when it is possible, even amongst 
professional historians, to mention Loprtz’s Reformation in the 
secure assumption that everyone present will be acquainted with it 
and will have come to regard it as the very best history of the 
Reformation in Germany. But one can hardly doubt that if the 
first edition had net appeared during the early stages of the war 
Lortz’s two fascinating volumes would have already found a place 
as a standard work, even in the Channel-bound British universities. 
Perhaps this new edition will speed the process of assimilating ‘our 
Lortz’. 

This history of the Reformation has almost acquired a history of 
its own. Itself the fruit of Professor Lortz’s deep concern for his 
separated Protestant brethren its complete charity has gained him 
their confidence and has done more than many conferences to 
provide a common basis for the work of reunion which is so dear 
to the author himself. This fact, it is hoped, will be an encourage- 
ment to those Catholic scholars in Britain who are working along 
similar lines; it confirms one’s belief that the best results are 
achieved by historians not when they feel that thev are ruling in 
their own little kingdoms of arid scholarship but when they are 
moved bv a desire to share the truth with all men. Die Reformation 
in Deutschland, precise and measured in its judgments, is truly the 
work of a scholar and yet, as Lortz himself says, it is written for 
the general public; the learning in other words lies in the text 
instead of being paraded in the critical apparatus. 
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Everyone who reads this book will find himself picking out 
different chapters as particularly brilliant. The character sketch of 
Erasmus, for instance, is worth the attention even of Erasmian 
specialists. The exciting pages on that power house of spirituality 
the Charterhouse at Cologne are in themselves an invitation to 
Catholic scholars in all countries to search more diligently than 
ever for that Catholic Reform before the Reformation which has 
long been neglected; an English reader is inevitably reminded of 
the skill with which the Mathew brothers handled a similar theme 
in The Reformation and the Contemplative Life. But for all these 
interludes the one personality who dominates these pages is Martin 
Luther; the picture of him which results from them can only be 
appreciated, as Lortz warns us, if the reader follows the argument 
throughout the whole of the book. As a reward for taking the 
author’s advice the reader has the satisfaction of arriving at a 
thoroughly convincing conclusion. 

Faced with the task of writing a few lines about these two 
volumes, the reviewer is perhaps justified in confessing his desire 
to give a précis of every single chapter; that being impossible, 
he can only add his voice to the chorus of praise which has 
greeted Die Reformation in Deutschland and suggest that Catholics 
throughout the country should have it placed in university and 
college libraries. 


GoreTHE AND LitEraturE. By Fritz Strich. (Routledge; 25s.) 

GorTHE: WispoM AND EXPERIENCE. Edited by H. Weigand. (Rout- 
ledge; 16s.). 

GoETHE. By Albert Schweitzer. (A. & C. Black; 6s.) 


The bicentenary of Goethe's birth has seen the publication of so 
much literature concerning Germany's most illustrious son that 
there can no longer be any excuse for the average educated English- 
man’s ignorance about him. 

Professor Strich is recognised as one of the foremost Goethe- 
scholars of today, and Goethe und die Weltliteratur first appeared 
in Switzerland in 1945. That it should now be translated into 
English (which Goethe knew and loved well) is eminently fitting, 
for, as the author makes clear, translations were for Goethe one 
of the chief agents of that universal, intellectual commerce which 
was what he meant by ‘world literature’. When Goethe was born 
German literature was, if not non-existent, at least almost unknown 
outside Germany: when he died it was worthy to rank with the 
other great literatures of Europe. For this development Goethe was 
largely responsible. Always receptive to foreign influences, Goethe's 
own influence on foreign literatures was extensive (we have only 
to think of Byron, his ‘spiritual son’) even if as in the case of 
‘Wertherism’ certain phases of it operated abroad long after he 
himself had abandoned them. 

Professor Strich traces the development of the idea of ‘world 
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literature’ in Goethe's life and work and the action and interaction 
of uropean and even non-Muropean elements which contributed 
to it. The range of Goethe's iiterary interests alone (to say nothing 
of his scientific and other activities), and the personal contacts 
he maintained with foreign men of letters, were enormous. ‘The 
final section of the book is devoted to ‘Goethe’s Mission to Europe’. 
The poet foresaw for literature, in the age of rapid transport and 
casy communications that was dawning, an all-important réle in 
fostering peace and understanding between the nations. He was, 
we now know, over-sanguine: ‘The course of modern history has 
decided against Goethe. The turning aside of the mind of Europe 
from literature to polities has had the effect of heightening the 
tension between nations. It has thwarted the realisation of Goethe's 
dream of an international community of the spirit’. 1t was a noble 
dream of a great humanist whose Christianity was unfortunately 
too much a matter of sentiment. Catholic writers who have a just 
conception of what Kurope means surely have a major part to play 
in creating such a community—if it is not too late. 


Goethe: Wisdom and Experience is an anthology compiled from 
Goethe's prose writings and conversations by the Professor of Ger- 
man at Yale. Those seeking an introduction to Goethe’s thought 
will here find quotations, long and short, conveniently arranged in 
chapters: ‘Religion’, ‘Nature’, ‘Art’, “The Body Politic’ and so on, 
each divided into sub-headings. The book contains the fruit of 
Goethe's rich experience and refiects at the same time his wide 
interests: he had something worth while to say on every conceivable 
subject. In an age of specialisation like ours it is refreshing to make 
or renew acquaintance with a genius of such universality and versa- 
tility as Goethe. The editor has perhaps wisely eschewed the trans- 
lation of poetry, observing that HKnglish renderings of Goethe’s 
verse generally make him seem like ‘a third-rate, Victorian’; al- 
though since so many of Goethe's religious and scientific views are 
expressed in his poems (e.g. in the series Gott und Welt) some 
readers will regret that Knglish prose versions at least were not 
attempted. To appreciate Goethe as a poet there is, of course, no 
help but to learn German. 

Goethe, by Aibert Schweitzer, is a slender volume in which 
are reprinted two addresses delivered at Frankfurt in 1928 and 19382 
respectively, and an essay on ‘Goethe, Thinker’, written in the 
latter year for the review Europe. If the book tells us as much 
about its author as it does about its subject, that is no disadvantage, 
for Dr Schweitzer is one of the most remarkable men of our time. 
My debt to Goethe, as the first essay is entitled, shows the influence 
on Schweitzer as a young man of Goethe’s nature-philosophy which 
was so unfashionable in the age of the great speculative philosophies 
of Kant, Fichte and Hegel. but which wears much better than 
theirs inasmuch as in varying forms it occurs throughout the ages. 
At every point in the author's astonishing career Goethe had com- 
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fort and encouragement for him: Goethe was ‘the man who always 
understood’. It is clear that in many respects Dr Schweitzer is the 
same kind of man as his great compatriot. With both, practical 


work and intellectual work go side by side. That Faust and Wilhelm 


Meister end their careers by devoting themselves to the service of 
their fellowmen is a fact of profound significance to one who has 
devoted his life to conducting a hospital in the tropics. Goethe's 
Message for our Time Dr Schweitzer sees in his proclamation of 
‘real and noble individual humanity’ to an age in which the inde- 
pendence of the individual is everywhere attacked. Most of us, 
unfortunately, will never enjoy the opportunities of self-develop- 
ment which Goethe had. Dr Schweitzer’s little book concludes with 
the interesting suggestion that if Goethe had formulated a_philo- 
sophical system he might have ‘contributed to prevent European 
thought, after failure of speculative philosophy, trom finding itself 
so helpless in face of the natural sciences’. 
S. A. H. Weermay. 

UNsERE SorRGE DER MENscH and DER UNSTERBLICHE \MENscH. Both 

by A. Déblin. (Verlag Karl Alber, Munich; n.p.) 

While no one could doubt the sincerity and the fundamentally 
Christian inspiration of these books, they are very heavy going for 
the English reader. Something inside him revolts at a sentence 
which runs—if runs is the correct word: ‘So bleiben wir schliess- 
lich, was wir jetzt sind, geschrumpft, geschunden, geduckt, ge- 
driickt, gerupft, lahm und krumm’. In the second of these books 
this unmitigated heaviness becomes even more oppressive, because 
it contains almost three hundred pages of what is supposed to be 
a dialogue between a wise old man and a youthful sceptic. The 
wisdom of age proves itself in the end for the simple reason that 
the old man is not asked the questions which the younger genera- 
tion is, in fact, worried about. To one of that generation the con- 
versation merely reveals the terrifying gulf which lies between us. 
Furthermore, the sustained seriousness of it all leads one to wonder 
whether Déblin might have done well to point out to this weary 
age that man’s immortality is bound up with the truth that he is 
a ‘playing animal’; whether theologians as a whole would be pre- 
pared to defend the opinion that cricket is played in heaven or not, 
the ring of clerical collars around so many cricket fields suggests 
that a considerable consensus of opinion is in favour of it. 

DonaLp NICHOLL. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES WortTERBUCH. Edited by W. Brugger, 8.J., in 
co-operation with the Professors at Berchman-Kolleg, Pullach, 
Munich. (Herder, Vienna, 1948; n.p.) 

Only constant usage enables one to give an accurate estimate of 
the value of a Philosophical Dictionary, but the worth of this 
present one is almost guaranteed by the very names of its con- 
tributors. Frs Brugger, de Vries, von Nell-Brunning, the late Fr 
Lotz, are but four of the seventeen philosophers who have written 
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articles for the work, the whole of which is a witness to the staying 
power of that strong body of men the Jesuits. For it can surely 
have involved no mean strain upon their minds to have carried 
on with the preparation of this volume when some of their brightest 
and best, such as the late Fr Delp, were suffering at the hands of 
the Nazis. Despite all the disillusionment of the post-war world, 
this publication shows that the dawn was not entirely illusory. 

The main contents of the Dictionary are 436 pages of articles on 
the most frequent philosophical concepts and the leading philo- 
sophical schools, and 75 pages devoted to sketching the history of 
philosophy. It also supplies the usual apparatus of bibliography 
along with a very full Index. At the foot of each article is a short 
list of books indicating where further reading may be found; for 
English readers with a knowledge of German these lists constitute 
one of the book’s most valuable features. 

Since a second edition, as well as translations, is being planned 
it may be useful to make one or two suggestions. A certain lack of 
liaison has resulted in Socrates being given a different birth-date 
in the history from the one attributed to him in the article 
‘Sokratik’. The position accorded to Gerson in the history, which 
is the conventional one, needs to be altered in view of the Abbé 
Combes’s researches. No adequate idea of Whitehead’s work could 
be gathered from the two books of his which are cited. One can 
scarcely feel happy about the names taken to represent neo- 
scholasticism in this country; perhaps if Fr Hawkins were some- 
what more pretentious his writings might be given the respect 
which they deserve. Donatp NIcHOLL. 


Diz NevE LATEINISCHE PSALMENUBERSETZUNG. By Augustin Bea, 

S.J. (Herder, Freiburg-im- Breisgau; 6.50pm.) 

This is a translation from the Italian on the origin of the new 
psalter, with certain additions particularly in tended for German 
readers who were largely cut off from the rest of the world when 
the new Latin version appeared. 

RELIGION ALS GANZHEIT. By Friedrich von Hiigel. (Patmos Verlag, 
Diisseldorf; n.p.) 

This is a translation of a selection from the chief works of Baron 
von Hiigel by Dr Maria Schliiter-Hermkes. The translator adds a 
very complete study of the personality and thought of the Baron. 
Von pER FRemmEIT DER KinpErR GorttEes. By Richard Egenter. 

(Herder, Freiburg-im- Breisgau ; 9pm. ) 

As is to be expected in a German work, this is an exhaustive 
study of Christian freedom; it is also unusually lively and readable. 
Genuine freedom is shown to be misunderstood precisely because 
it is so greatly superior to what most men take for freedom. And 
though exhaustive the book is concise. An excellent summary of 
the implications of freedom-creating truth, but far too expensive 
unfortunately for those Germans who would most profit by its study. 
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Das Wort ist pER Wea. Aus den Tagebuchern von Ferdinand 
Itbner. Selected by and with an introduction by Hildegard Jone. 
(Thomas Morus Presse, Herder, Vienna, 1949; n.p.) 

A diary is not always the best means of presenting the thoughts 
and teachings of a philosopher or man of letters: it is of its nature 
disjointed and over-emphasises the importance of personal feelings 
and words by comparison with the writer’s formal and published 
works: nor does this selection do anything to make a smooth 
transition between disconnected and apparently unrelated remarks. 
Yet it does manage to present something which has a spontaneity 
and immediacy which no formal work could give; and when a man's 
doctrine is essentially built up as an utterance of his most intimate 
and personal feelings, then the diary has advantages which out- 
weigh its defects in formal construction and argument. It is par- 
ticularly suitable in the case of such a man as Ebner, the Austrian 
schoolmaster who when he died seventeen years ago at an age of 
less than forty had already made his mark as a religious and 
philosophical thinker. His diary may be described as a series of 
variations on the theme ‘Our hearts have no rest till they find 
their rest in God’. The word, thought or spoken, is essential to 
the clarification and formulation of human thought: and a word 
implies at once a relation of ‘I’ and ‘thou’. This relation in every 
human life can only be satisfactory if the ‘thou’ is God: and any 
such relation with God issues in a realisation of man’s utter nothing- 
ness before God, his creator and redeemer. So the selection, however 
disjointed, has a unity: and even its introspection is relieved as 
Ebner reaches out from himself to the world around, nature and 
man, and so to God. 

Ebner was no ordinary schoolmaster, either in his thoughts or in 
their expression: and both in his starting point and in the steps 
he took towards his goal he shows his kinship with Newman and 
Pascal. Perhaps all men share something of that experience but not 
all men can express it. 

It is somewhat disappointing to the English reader to find that the 
introduction to the selection is only a restatement of what an 
intelligent reading of the diary itself would at once reveal instead of 
being an account of how the diary is bound up with the events in 
Ebner’s external life and career. 

However the diary stands on its own merits as a revelation of 
a personal religious development which does not need to be sup- 
ported by references to anything beyond itself. 


Lux Perpetua. By Johann Armbruster. (ler Band 1947 im Verlag 

Karl Aiber, Munich; n.p.) 

This is the account of the spiritual wanderings of one Christian 
Hercynius from his birth in 1882 in a Black Forest evangelical com- 
munity through socialism and a career as a writer on art subjects 
into the Catholic Church. The volume before us carries the story 
to the end of his schooldays and the end of the nineteenth century, 
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with notes on his eventually finding his true spiritual home in the 
Church long after he had, as a socialist, given up the religion in 
which he had been brought up. 

Such a spiritual Aeneid can never be without its interest, but 
this account seems drawn up on a too detailed plan and deals 
too closely with childhood stories which have apparently but little 
to do with the major theme: nor has the author the facility of 
Hans Carossa for example in drawing a picture with a few well- 
directed words. 

The definite decision to make his submission to the Church came 
to Christian Hercynius from Newman, and Newman’s account of 
the nature and prerequisites of faith. Testimony enough, if such 
were needed, of the influence and greatness of Newman which 
English Catholics are all too slow to recognise, unless it is that 
Newman's teaching is so generally accepted that we can afford to 
neglect the author of it. It is by such incidental touches that the 
present volume justifies itself rather than by its excessively detailed 
story of what must by its nature be merely introductory. 


MakERS OF THE Mopern Minp. By Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. (Bruce 

Publishing Company; $3.75.) 

This is the sort of book the Americans do so much better than the 
Europeans, though I am somewhat uncertain whether it should be 
done. Within the compass of 400 pages the author has given us with 
a precision, a good humour, and in the most illuminating way possible 
considering his constraints, the life and the thoughts of eleven men 
who, he judges, have most powerfully influenced a twelfth man, the 
man with the modern mind. 

So long as we remember that hardly any of those men desired 
any such result—Calvin and Luther, Newton and Darwin, Karl Marx 
and Freud in their different ways were not at all interested—we can 
run along happily with the text, an easy one which succeeds in not 
being ‘popular’. It is this success which worries me. How can we 
avoid the specialist? If we do avoid him, how can we avoid the 
‘popular’ outline? I am still doubtful whether the author has found 
a third way. But he has certainly made a very good attempt, 
especially good in that he has tried to provide the ‘modern man’ 
with a sense of history, without which he cannot understand himself. 

What a pity he makes Calvin the man behind Wesley and Method- 
ism. Shades of Toplady! Hues Epwarps. 


Tae Jacopire Movement: THe First Pras, 1688-1716. By Sir 

Charles Petrie. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 15s.) 

Boswell and Dr Johnson both had a ‘kind of liking’ for Jacobitism, 
and the Movement has retained a steady place in the affections of 
most Englishmen ever since During the period with which Sir 
Charles Petrie has to deal, however, the Jacobite cause was a live 
issue rather than a sentimental memory, and it is as such that it is 
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presented. The book represents the first part of a revised and re- 
written version of his Jacobite Movement which appeared sixteen 
years ago. As a moderate and well-written presentation of the case 
against ‘the Whig dogs’, it will be sure of its place in any properly 
chosen library, and may be recommended to those whom what George 
Borrow described as ‘Charlie-over-the-waterism’ has deterred from 
sympathy with a not ignoble or even impractical cause. 

T. CHaRLEs Epwarps. 


RicwarD Hooker aNp Contemporary IpEas. By the Rey. 

F. J. Shirley, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. (8.P.C.K; 14s.6d.) 

This is a valuable and interesting study in the best traditions 
of Anglican scholarship. There are chapters on the life and subse- 
quent influence of the ‘judicious Hooker’, as well as an opening 
chapter on the English Reformation and Elizabethan Settlement; 
but the work is chiefly concerned with a close study of Hooker's 
political theories and his views with regard to the relations between 
Church and State. For this the chief source is, of course, The Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, in particular the first tive books, for Canon 
Shirley cannot accept the seventh book as genuine. Hooker's 
immense debt to St Thomas Aquinas is both indicated and gener- 
ously acknowledged. We see very clearly how it has come about 
that Hooker should be recognised as both the greatest and most 
representative Anglican theologian; he believed that he had dis- 
covered a ‘Catholic’ via media between Rome and the uncom- 
promising Protestantism of the Reformers. The fact, here frankly 
admitted, that he could speak with ‘two voices’ and that he had 
his characteristically English inconsistencies, is perhaps not un- 
related to this discovery. At the beginning of his present studies 
Dr Shirley was confessedly ‘an advocate of Disestablishment’; on 
their completion, however, ‘converted by the judicious author’, he 
tinds himself ‘an upholder of the Hstablishment’. A.G. 


Tupor Parish Documents oF THE Diocksk or York. A_ selection 
with Introduction and notes by J. S. Purvis. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 15s.) 

It is to be hoped that many more books on the lines of this 
admirably-edited volume will be published. The history of the 
Church of England during the reign of Elizabeth, its formative 
period, is very obscure, and it is only by the collation of a great 
number of hitherto unedited documents that we shall be able to 
arrive at a balanced picture of it. Meanwhile Dr Purvis has made 
a most useful beginning, for this book tells us much of the Church 
of England, not only in the diocese, but also in the Province of 
York. The main problem which confronts the Catholic historian is 
to ascertain what happened in those very numerous parishes where 
the Catholic parochial clergy must have continued work for some 
time. The Catholic bishops, with the exception of Kitchin of Llan- 
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daff, were extruded from their sees, but only some hundreds of the 
thousands of parish clergy appear to have refused to accept the 
Act of Uniformity. How long did they survive and on what terms? 
From the limited amount of evidence in these documents, not 
collected with a view to revealing this fact, it would appear that 
a moderate proportion were still working in the Church of England, 
under careful supervision, as late as 1576. What is remarkable is 
the care with which they are designated ‘sacerdos’ as opposed to the 
Protestant pastors who have been inducted since the accession of 
Elizabeth. Another deadly bit of evidence against the claims to 
continuity of the State Church is the abundance of documents 
demanding the eradication of altars and even the very traces of 
where they stood. Why? PT. 


THE ne in Denmark. By E. H. Dunkley, D.D. (8.P.C.K.; 
13s.6d.) 

This is a competent account of the Reformation in Denmark based 
on standard Danish authorities. 

In Denmark, Dr Dunkley points out, one can observe the progress 
of the Reformation in a line of continuous development from 1522 
to 1539. In 1522 Christian II (1513-35) forbade appeals to Rome, 
a move which was in full harmony with his outlook as a Renaissance 
prince and the late medieval tendency of the Crown to assert its 
control over a weakened Church. Under his successor, Frederick |, 
a tolerant and non-committal ruler, Lutheran preachers were pro- 
tected by the Crown, which smiled on a strong attack on the part 
of the burgher class on the old feudal powers of the clergy. The whole 
movement reached its climax with Christian III (1536-54), a pro- 
fessed Lutheran, whe in 1539, after having crushed the bishops and 
the resistance of the Catholic party, promulgated the Church 
ordinance which constituted the Lutheran people’s Church of Den- 
mark, 

It is the old story. The Church in Denmark was suffocated by the 
accumulation of feudal rights and properties and became in the 
eyes of many merely an economic interest out of harmony with a 
new world. The bishops, usually incompetent nobles, provided no 
real leadership, so that a situation arose in which the bitter anti- 
clerical feeling of the towns could be exploited by Lutheran preachers 
such as Tauler. The attempts of the Catholics to stem the tide were 
pitiful in their incompetent weakness, though all honour is due to 
men like the Carmelite humanist Eliaesen, who held fast to his faith 
till the end. Lz. 


‘ue Tormentors. By Richard Cargoe. (Gollancz; 9s.6d.) 

This is a terribly painful book to read, the chronicle of the 
deportation of a group of Russians to the interior of Siberia and 
their eventual liquidation. It describes very well the interaction of 
the personalities so tragically brought together and should, really, 
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be entitled “The Tormented’. For the author, though he tries <o 
illuminate and so palliate the minds of the Soviet ofticials and 
guards who create these hideous scenes, does not really succeed. 
One is forced to ask, at the end of the book, why are there enough 
Kiussians to be ‘The Tormentors’. P.F. 


Tue LANp or Iraty. By Jasper More. (Batsford; 18s.) 

To cover the whole of Italy in 250 pages is a task that should 
make even Baedeker tremble. But Baedeker solves the problem 
of travel-books by abandoning style in favour of information. Mr 
More attempts a compromise. He wants to provide the visitor to 
Italy with at least a hint of what he may expect to find in every 
town; but he feels bound, too, to be a commentator, and the 
resources of style and space alike are inadequate for the purpose. 

Mr More has an endearing Englishness that recalls a sturdy 
tradition of continental travel, which found a ready connection 
between Catholicism and a lack of hygiene. Indeed, behind his 
up-to-dateness ‘there lurk the skirts of Mrs Sherwood. An amused 
tolerance of foreign ways scarcely conceals a conviction that these 
things are ordered better at home. ‘Obliging priests are often not 
above giving their advice’ on local wines; members of religious 
orders are ‘inmates of these institutions’, and a list of religious 
occupations ends with the ambiguous statement that ‘Jesuits are 
given to works of many kinds’. To deal with Italy as though it 
were a repository of wonderful views and marvellous works of art 
(with ‘foreigners’ to provide a human interest) is perhaps inevitable, 
and Mr More is usually readable enough. But his book raises in 
an acute form the general difficulty of the book of travel that 
ambitiously intends to be more than a guide. Tvo often it succeeds 
only in being pedestrian in another sense. 

But Batsford books are, one supposes, often bought for the 
pictures, and more than a hundred-and-sixty photographs illustrate 
the text of The Land of Italy. Judged by other than Batsford 
standards, they must be counted superb. But they seem to lack 
the originality of selection that made the illustrations to the com- 
panion Land of France so memorable. Photographs of views and 
monuments are available at every kiosk: in a book of this sort one 
looks for something subtler, a glance at the Italy overlooked by 
Alinari. And they are reproduced in an off-sepia which does less 
than justice to the clarity of the Italian air. LE. 


Dupuy. A Srupy iw Environment. By John Harvey. (Batsford; 
15s.) 

This is a Batsford book. There this review might well end; for 
the name Batsford immediately brings to mind all that is best in 
book production: a handsome turn-out at a reasonable price; illus- 
trations, profuse and of a very high order; vivacious, accurate and 
intelligent treatment of subject. This Batsford Dublin, however, 
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deserves special mention, for the subject obviously presented many 
difficulties to the author, an Englishman with a ‘holiday 
acquaintance’ (albeit extending over thirty years!) with Dublin. 
‘These difficulties Mr Harvey has surmounted admirably: the state- 
ments he makes are authoritatively supported; his topographical 
and statistical knowledge of Dublin (not alone of present-day Dublin 
but of Dublin through the ages) very extensive; his realistic 
deference to all the implications of the New Ireland very gratifying. 
Above all else the book is invaluable for its thorough treatment of 
Georgian Dublin; it is a ‘must’ for anyone who wishes to assess the 
Georgian legacy. A magnificent tribute to Dublin, ‘where life still 
keeps the full flavour of humanity’; but when the author contrasts 
the ‘grand culture’ of Dublin with that of other cities, London for 
instance, he is hardly correct in saying that religion and race are 
only superficial explanations of the ‘remarkable position of Dublin’. 
L.M.B. 


VoLUNTEER Hart. By Maurice Craig. (The Cresset Press, 18s.) 
The architectural harmony of Dublin is largely due to its brief 
flowering as a capital city during the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century. This was the period of ‘Grattan’s Parliament’, 
before the Act of Union imposed by William Pitt, and the Volunteer 
Earl was the great nobleman who gave Grattan his seat in Parlia- 
ment. This book is a biography of the Earl of Charlemont, whose 
leadership of the Volunteer Movement, called out by the exigencies 
of the war of American Independence, applied the pressure neces- 
sary to create Grattan’s Parliament. It was the Earl, also, who 
brought to Ireland, only just emerging from the most savage period 
of the Penal Laws, the cultivated taste in architecture and the 
other arts which helped enormously to create the harmonious Dublin 
we can still see today. The background to this interesting, though 
limited, Anglo-Irish nobleman is fairly fully indicated, but one 
canot help feeling that, for English readers, a more comprehensive 
picture of the Irish political system of that day would have been 
useful and illuminating. It is a pleasantly written book and one 
could wish it had been considerably longer, Mr Craig has a well- 
balanced judgment on things political; one will look forward to other 
studies from him on less tenuous themes. Pau Fostsr, O.P. 


THe Spice or LirE OTHER Essays. By Donal O’Sullivan. 

(Brown and Nolan; 10s.6d.) 

Since Chesterton died and Belloc withdrew into old age, the 
English essay—apart from, the immortal ‘Y.Y.’—has practically 
disappeared. Catholics are not the only losers; but they should have 
been the last to lose. You cannot very well be a Catholic and know 
more and more about less and less, which is the prime disability of 
our age and its essayists. Here Ireland, still in her highest reaches 
humane, comes to our rescue; and Mr Donal Q’Sullivan, Civil 
Servant, sailor, barrister, authority on Gaelic music and poetry, and 
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lecturer-designate in International Affairs at Trinity, produces a 
book of essays in which wisdom plays—as she should never forget 
to play—before the Lord. The old Dublin that ‘tired the sun with 
talking and sent him down the sky’ persists in these happy pages. 
Their marriage of enthusiasm and scholarship enlivens even old 
music-hall songs; and the author plans a school for buskers, so that 
these ineluctable minstrels may entertain their bus-queues more 
melodiously. He is less intolerant of slug-a-beds than the Curé d’ Ars. 
Like Thackeray, he has no use for ‘litery gents’. In fact he is one 
of us, magnified, as an essayist should be. H.P.E. 


ENGLIsH Sports anD Pastimes. By Christina Hole. (Batsford; 15s.) 

In her latest book, English Sports and Pastimes, Miss Christina 
Hole continues her work as a recorder of our social history. She has 
given an absorbing account of the English at play from the middle 
ages until recent times. 

It is interesting to notice how the larger issues of history are 
reflected in the national recreation. Although the English have 
perhaps a less scientfic approach to modern sports and amuscments 
than the Americans, one cannot but reflect on the contrast between 
the carefree approach to pleasure of our forefathers and the earnest- 
ness which characterises our attitude today. The development of the 
professional expert has led to the increased popularity of sport; but 
at the same time caused a great decrease in active participation. 
Thus we have a vast majority of ‘sportsmen’ who are content to 
remain spectators. 

Miss Hole has traced the history of almost every conceivable form 
of amusement with a tenacity that is admirable; it is surprising to 
find how far in the past many of them have their roots. The book 
is well worthy of the immense amount of research it must have 
involved. The selection of the many illustrations which decorate the 
pages is also a matter for congratulation. 
Mavrice McLoveu.in. 


CornisH YEARS. By Anne Treneer. (Cape; 12s.6d.) 

A lovable book, and a welcome successor to that lyric of child- 
hood’s primrosing, The School-house in the Wind. We are now taken 
into the world of a student and teacher, but we can still wander at 
times in faerie, and be caught enchanted between cliff and sky. 

Miss Treneer’s descriptions of landscape are vivid. ‘Cornwall is 
a poem’, she declares; but she finds poetry also in the streets of 
Exeter, in the Bodleian Quad, and even in her Liverpool interludes. 
We may challenge her wildest flights, or sense an occasional turgidity, 
or regret a superficial philosophy of life, but we cannot fail to enjoy 
the gaiety and sparkle of these pages. 

Miss Treneer is perhaps inclined to view Cornwall couleur de rose, 
but we are grateful for her vignettes of its characters and her records 
of a dialect passing away. ‘We don’t belong to talk like that now’, 
someone said of her earlier book! 
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Her wise reflections on education, and especially on the teaching 
of English, are worthy of her school-master father. Like the Sisters 
at the Exmouth Convent, he must have aimed at training his pupils 
‘not only in knowledge and feelings but in virtue’. His daughter is 
an English specialist (and a poet) and more concerned with her 
subject than her pupils, but Cornish Years should cheer many a dull 


college library, and I prophesy it will not remain unread on the 


shelves. I suspect temptations to purloin it! 

But why do not education authorities realise the futility of pro- 
viding colleges for training teachers in right methods while large 
classes inevitably involve the use of wrong ones? This with, many 
other home truths, Anne Treneer perceives amidst her more poetic 
imaginings. ANNE PriTcHARD. 


Weise Country Upsrineinc. By D. Parry-Jones. (Batsford; 

12s.6d.) 
CRAFTS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. By E. J. Stowe. (Longmans; 10s.6d.) 

Any Batsford book blackmails the reader into rapture, for, how- 
ever inadequate the text may be, the illustrations are never less 
than superlative. Any illustrated book, indeed, can often do its 
author less than justice; his wisdom or his wit can seem but foot- 
notes to the pictures. The solution is probably a double reading, 
of which the second must mean a self-denying concentration on 
the text. In either case Welsh Country Upbringing will give a 
pleasure that is rare enough nowadays. Mr Parry-Jones describes 
the almost forgotten world of a Carmarthenshire village fifty years 
ago with the discursive candour of a friend’s recollections. He has 
no thesis to defend, or rather his thesis is implicit on every page. 
This closely-knit society of small farmers, independent, religious, 
deeply traditional, has much to teach a generation that has put 
its faith in universal education and an omnicompetent bureaucracy. 
Wales has suffered in these respects perhaps more seriously than 
many nations, and Mr Parry-Jones is right to discern a reaction 
against the anglicising uniformity that has made such grave inroads 
on the life of rural society. His picture of traditional crafts and 
‘characters’ are not the sentimental convention of a ‘rural writer’. 
He is no advocate of ossification, but he shows all too well how 
the movements of liberal reform—generous in intention but disas- 
trous in method—ignored the inherent pattern of the society they 
wished to enrich. The saddest of all Mr Parry-Jones’s comments 
is that on his own education. ‘I was all the way educated in vacuo, 
i.e. my education was never related to anything that was part of 
me. I had roots, surely, somewhere, but they were never watered.’ 
His book reveals a society rich in invention, proud in craftsmanship 
and unequalled in its appreciation of the virtue of ‘character’. The 
wonder is that it has so well survived the imposition of a metro- 
politan system of education whose apex has been a National Uni- 
versity that has not unfairly been described as the most successful 
teacher-factory ever devised. 
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Crafts of the Countryside is a factual account of twenty rural 
industries, from basket making to ploughing, admirably illustrated 
by photograph and diagram. Mr Stowe is more than an enthusiast, 
anxious to revive crafts that have been threatened by the processes 
of mass-production, He is practical, realist, and justifies the tradi- 
tional crafts by the criterion of quality. He is, too, an excellent 
writer, and once more proves the capacity of a skilled craftsman 
to find an exact medium in which to describe his work, How truly 
does he remark that ‘language is given us to make our meaning 
clear, and not to wrap it in misunderstanding’. For even the most 
industrialised of readers Mr Stowe’s patient explanations cannot 
be other than clear. He exemplifies a whole philosophy of the right 
making of things without ever going beyond his brief, which is 
simply to explain how baskets are woven and roofs are thatched 
and why traditional methods deserve to survive, and, even more 
important, to develop. LE. 


JOURNAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL FoLk Music Counci.. Volume I, 

1949. (Heffer; 10s.6d.) 

This first volume of the Journal is chiefly devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of the Council’s first conference at Basle. The conference 
concerned itself very carefully but unsuccessfully with the problem 
of the notation and classification of folk-song, which might be 
considered rather premature since no real agreement was reached 
about what constituted a folk-song. 

Amongst the tedious and prolix ramifications of the history of 
folk-art a few gems are found of wonderful! beauty and great 
aesthetic value, and long before it became a romantic cult of the 
nineteenth century folk-music had exercised an enormous influence 
upon professional musicians which no historian can ignore. But it 
is not so easy to see what is the use of this minute and exact 
investigation. It is most unlikely to be of use to composers, and 
does not appear to affect the basis of our art at this pedantic level 
of enquiry. Folk music (which as an art form is very limited indeed 
in its appeal to modern listeners) is, if not already dead, in its last 
agonies, and hopes to resuscitate it are foolishly sanguine and ignore 
the changing structure and tempo of modern society. The most it 
can hope for is a hot-house existence as a pleasant rustic recreation 
for jaded urban intellectuals. Furthermore, a process of scientific 
classification, notation, and so on, is one of the things most likely 
to give it its death blow. 

However, if the reader himself is a ‘folk’-addict, and is already 
quite well informed about folk-music, he will no doubt draw both 
pleasure and benefit from these usually rather fragmentary but 
often well-informed papers on such subjects as ‘The Vogel Gryff 
Pageant’, ‘Le Recueil et la Notation de la Musique Folklorique’, 
or ‘Le Chanson Cleftique’ 

Eric Tayor. 
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May, Minp anp Music. By Frank Howes. (Secker and Warburg; 
12s.6d.) 

This stimulating book provokes more questions than it answers. 
Its lack of conclusiveness may be partly due to the fact that it 
was not designed as a continuous argument, but grew out of papers 
and lectures given on different occasions; but it is also inherent 
in the range and depth of the problems discussed—the relation 
of music to anthropology, philosophy, psychology and sociology. 

Under these four main headings the book opens fascinating lines 
of thought—for example, has music an ethical content, is there a 
musical counterpart to logical thinking, how far is the personality 
of a composer revealed in his music?—and challenges further study. 
And on two points the author makes no secret of his convictions— 
that music can throw light on other branches of knowledge and 
they in turn on music, and that music has a moral, emotional or 
philosophical content—in other words, a ‘meaning’—related to the 
rest of human experience, and igs not a purely abstract and self- 
contained art: a view debated by professional musicians, but one 
which seems to accord with the age-long response to music of the 
human mind and heart. RosEMARY HuGHES 


SERGE! RACHMANINOV. By John Culshaw. (Dobson; 8s.6d.) 

Rachmaninov is one of the most problematical figures, both as a 
personality and a composer, amongst contemporary musicians. By 
this it is not intended to imply, as some purists have maintained 
about composers generally, that the relationship between the man 
and the musician is non-existent or unimportant: indeed, one of 
the chief merits of Mr Culshaw’s book is its excellent balance and 
sanity, the admirable unity and synthesis which have been achieved 
in spite of the ‘life and works’ method. Such a method is very 
frequently the most satisfactory for the discussion of a composer, 
but it cannot be successful unless the writer has a very real 
familiarity and sympathy with his subject. These qualities, as his 
book undoubtedly proves, Mr Culshaw has in abundance; and he has 
at the same time preserved a lucid critical sense and detachment. 

The account of the life of this almost Chekhovian character is 
fascinating, and one only regrets that more time was not spent in 
exploring in greater detail his early life as a uniformed student in 
Sverev's house, for example, or even more, the extraordinary col- 
lapse after the failure of the first symphony and the powertul 
influence of Dr Dahl. Rachmaninov’s psychiatrical condition sug- 
gests a comparison to that of his idol Tchaikovsky, though it was, 
of course, quite different and has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. However, this task, as Mr Culshaw has tacitly and wisely 
admitted, awaits the doctor rather than the musician. 

In his account of the music the author is rarely commonplace 
and often instructive, rarely untidy in expression and often pene- 
trating in thought: and, unlike many writers, he does inspire one 
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to listen to more of the music itself. The book concludes with the 
usual and useful list of works, and a ‘discography’. It has been 
excellently produced and printed, and deserves weil. 

ric Tayior. 


THE New Lonpon LETTER WRITER, CONTAINING THE COMPLEAT ART OF 
CORRESPONDING WITH EASE, ELEGANCE AND PERSPICUITY AS NOW 
PRACTISED BY ALL PERsons or RespectaBitity. By Samuel 
Johnson, M.A. Foreword and Decorations by Averil Mackenzie- 
Grieve. (Golden Cockerell Press; £1 10s. 0d.) 

The Foreword to this book of portentous title informs us that it 
is a reproduction (or rather an abridgement) of a manual, bound 
in marble covers and costing but a shilling, which was first pub- 
lished in 1794 and bore upon its title-page the great name of Samuel 
Johnson, At first sight we were inclined to suspect a ‘Fake’, but 
apparently this is not so. The present Editor tells us that there 
is a copy of a seventh edition in the British Museum library; and 
conjectures that the author may have assumed a fictitious name as 
a draw for the public. The volume under review is, as its Colophon 
states, an edition de luxe, limited to 500 numbered copies, printed 
in Caslon type on mould-made paper and priced according to 
binding. The whimsical and grotesque ‘decorations’ (modern) are 
woodcuts quite in the baroque style of the period, although some 
of the modish ladies depicted are of an excruciating hideousness 
which hardly seems necessary. 

The Letters give, it is claimed, a lively picture of eighteenth- 
century life, and much solid instruction in dealing with ‘Trade, 
Affection, Courtship, Economy, Sickness, Death’. 'Their language 
is quaint, formal and stilted, with now and again some coarse 
humour after the fashion of Smollett and Sterne, and a modicum 
of Richardson-like sentiment underlying the whole. Just, as the 
modest producer claims, a pot-pourri of faded colours, musty frag- 
rance, sweetness and tang. An elegant trifle not without interest 
and charm. Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


A CrartsmMan’s AntHoLocy. By A. Romney Green. (Allen and 

Unwin; 12s.6d.) 

Mr Romney Green is owed a debt of gratitude by craftsmen in 
wood in particular and by all who love good work in general. These 
will welcome the opportunity this anthology gives to learn from 
whence he drew inspiration and recreation, and gather if they can 
some clue to the philosophy which guided a master craftsman and 
reformer. 

The object of this anthology, says the author in his introduction, 
is ‘that of finding memorable expression for the best living ten- 
dencies of thought’, And again, ‘I have not assumed that the 
‘‘best’’ tendencies of thought need be mutually consistent’. It will 
be well for the reader to keep this latter in mind when appraising 
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the book as a whole. It covers an exceptionally wide field and is 
wisely divided into sections. Seventeen in all. The reader who 
cannot select from among these a meadow in which to browse 
contentedly, reflect, or find stimulant for thought or action must 
be difficult to cater for. Curiously, Prof. Lethaby and Amanda 
Coomaraswamy are absent from the great company assembled. 
The make-up, paper and printing are excellent. 
Gro. M. 


Tae GuipE To CaTHoLic LireRaturRE, 1948. Edited by Walter Romig. 

(W. Romig; $3.75.) 

Though rather more costly than the usual products of the 
Stationery Office, this Guide with its green paper covers looks like 
a Government publication. The controverted question about what 
constitutes Catholic literature is faced in the sub-title which states 
that the Guide is ‘An author-title-subject index in one straight alpha- 
betical order, with biographical and critical notes and references, 
of books and pamphlets by Catholics or of particular Catholic interest, 
published originally or in revised edition, in any language and in 
any country, during the year January 1 to December 1, 1948’. 

The Guide is, of course, American. Where else than in the United 
States could one hope to find such pains-taking research, such amass- 
ing of detail in such a field? In every sense the Guide is catholic. 
Learned writings, doctorate theses and the like rub shoulders with 
such works as A Spoonful of Honey, Laughter from Downstairs, and 
J. P. DiMaggio’s Baseball for Everyone. 

Dominican writers are well represented, and there are many criti- 
cal extracts from book reviews in this periodical. 

Mr Romig deserves great praise for editing and publishing this 
informative and diverting Guide. 

Kieran Mutvey, O.P. 


Tue British Press. By Robert Sinclair. (Home and Van Thal; 
8s.6d.) 

With 30 years’ experience of professional journalism the author 
combines an objective view of that important calling. The combina- 
tion is sufficient to make his criticism of the Press very valuable. 
He examines often-claimed freedoms of thought and speech as 
exercised by the British Press. In order to reach a studied judgment 
on this vital point he takes the reader through the responsibilities 
and machinery which lead to the ‘news’ appearing on the printed 
page. A rather disillusioned footnote on p. 224 vouches for the 
honesty of the author who has to withdraw his original statement 
that politics do not influence the reports of a journalist. It is a 
‘frightening’ thought, as he says, that politics now play a part in 
the reporter’s news. 

ConraD PEpLER, O.P. 
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PUBLISHING AND BooxsELLinc. By Frank Mumby. (Cape; 25s.) 

A new and revised edition of this standard history of the book 
trade is most welcome. The reader is now given an introduction to 
the new epoch which began with the outbreak of the recent war, 
as well as a clearer view of the great work of co-ordination which 
went on between all sections of the trade between the two wars. 
Of special interest is the story of the Oxford University Press, with 
a tribute to Sir Humphrey Milford, who only recently has been 
succeeded by Geoffrey Cumberlege. Later perhaps the author will 
give us the story of some of the smaller, specialised publishing houses 
which have also played their part in making the British book and 
book trade the cultured and courtly institution that they are. 

The weakest part of the book is in the early chapters which deal 
with Roman and Medieval bookselling; but that is not surprising 
as the history of the MS. trade before printing is really another 
subject altogether. C.P. 
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